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Since  I  last  reported  to  you  the  results  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
scientific  and  economic  investigations  a  considerable  variety  of  notices  of 
developments  in  these  fields  has  been  issued.    Of  course,  I  shall  not  he  able  to 
cover  all  of  the  news  today  hat  I  have  picked  out  the  things  that  I  believe  will 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  this  audience. 

Dairymen  will  bardly  be  start].ed  to  learn  that  the  ov.tpat  of  milk  is 
declining  sharply.     Everywhere  the  pinch  of  slxort  feed  supplies  is  being  felt. 
It  does  not  occur  alone  in  your  neighborhood;  it  is  universal.    The  year  end 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  points  to  this  situation  and 
predicts  that  it  will  continue  until  the  pastures  come  green  again  in  the  spring. 
Of  course,  v/hen  the  total  supoly  of  milk  decreases,  the  amount  available  for 
manufacture  into  batter  declines  raich  faster  than  the  amount  available  for  sale 
as  fluid  milk,    There^'ore,   it  is  logical  to  expect  continuing  decreases  in  the 
amount  of  butter  produced  during  the  next  two  or  three  months.    This  confirms 
the  prediction  made  in  the  outlook  report  which  Dr.  Holmes  gave  you  early  in 
iJovember, 

However,  you  will  recall  that  Dr,  Holmes  pointed  out  that  decreased 
supplies  of  butter  m.ight  not  mean  big  increase  in  the  price  of  butter  fat.  He 
reminded  you  that  butter  proda,ction  elsewhere  in  the  world  is  keeping  up  at  a 
normal  rate,  also  that  the  depression-ridden  people  of  the  European  consuming 
countries,  with  their  very  low  purchasing  power,  are  not  able  to  pay  much  per 
pound  for  butter.    The  result  is  low  prices  of  butter  on  the  world  market. 
Therefore,   in  spite  of  our  l^^zJ-a-pound  tariff,  we  cannot  raise  butter  prices  much 
higher  in  this  coajitry  v/ithout  attracting  supplies  from  Denmark  and  Hew  Zealand, 
That  situation  puts  an  automatic  bralce  on  butter  prices  in  the  United  States. 
The  brake  is  being  applied  right  nov/.    Last  Saturday  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  reported  that  butter  prices  in  Hew  York  were  more  than  lk<p  a  pound 
above  the  price  at  London,     If  that  situation  continues  very  long,  economists 
predict 'that  foreign  butter  will  be  coming  into  our  markets. 


So,  although  supplies  of  milk  for  manufacture  into  butter  are  on  the 
decline,  the  prices  of  butt  erf at  are  not  expected  to  go  much  higher.    But  there  ■ 
are  a  few  bright  spots  for  dairymen  and  other  cattle  raisers.    One  is  the  fact  . 
that  we  are  mailing  faster  progress  than  ever  before  in  removing  diseased  cattle 
from  herds,  thus  bettering  animal  health  and  increasing  efficiency  of  production. 

In  the  month  of  Hovember,   193^»  m.ore  cattle  were  tested  in  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  campaign  than  in  any  previous  month  in  history.    Eighteen  states  now 
have  reduced  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  animals  in  their  herds  to  less  than 
nne-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  are  termed  "modified  accredited"  by  the  Federal 
veterinarians.    Dr.  Tight,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  work  and  also  of  the  eradica- 
tion of  Bang's  disease  —  undertaken  for  the  first  time  in  193^  —  states  in  an 
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official  mammary  that  the  cattle  industry  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly , approach- 
ing a  healthier  condition  with  respect  to  these  two  serious  diseases.  The 
campaign  for  eradication  of  Bang's  disease  is  entirely  on  a  voluntary  "basis.  Of 
course,  cattlemen  are  not  required  to  have  their  animals  tested  for  Bang's  disease 
as  they  are  for  tuherculosis,  under  the  laws  of  many  states.  Nevertheless, 
nearly  a  million  and  one-half  cattle  already  hsve  been  placed  on  the  v/aiting  list 
for  the  tests.    More  than  one-quarter  of  a  m.illion  were  tested  in  ITovemher.  The 
seriousness  of  the  Bang's  disease  situation  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  one  of 
every  six  cattle  tested  reacted.     The  infected  animals  vvill  "be  removed  from  the 
herds. 

•llhe  practical  dairymen  and  haef  cattle  growers  in  this  audience  will  under- 
stand how  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  "beef  or  a  pound  of  milk  will  "be  cut 
down  in  the  herds  safeguarded  from  the  menace  of  these  diseases..    .VJhich  leads  me 
to  'remark  that  the  fight  on  diseases,  of  farm  animals  and  crop  plants  now  means 
more  to  American  agriculture  than  ever  hefore.     It  seems  to  "be- generally  agreed 
that  \ve  must  "balance  the  output  of  fann  products  with  the  demaP-d  for  them.  Since 
the-  demand  for  our  farm  products  is  declining  in  foreign  lands,  that  means 
keeping  production  of  the  export  crops  "below  the  level  that  it  reached  in  the 
1920's.     ^Jihen  the  nation  does  this,  the  individual  farmer  has  fewer,  "bushels  of 
crops  or  pound.s  of  livestock  to  sell.     If  he  is  to  meet  his  fixed  expenses  —  his 
interest,  his  taxes;  the  family  living  costs  —  he  mu.st  net  more  per  "bushel  or 
per  pound.     The  adjustment  programs  help  hy  raising  the  price  per  "bushel,  or  per  "  ■ 
pound,  and  "by  the  "benefit  payments.    But  still,   the  individual  can  hetter  his 
position  further  "by  cutting  down  the  cost  of  producing  each  "bushel. or  pound. 

This  is  a  fact  that  some  people  forget.     I  mean  the  people  v/ho  advocate 
doing  av/ay  with  scientific  research  in  this  perio-d  of  adjusting  the  volume  of 
production.     Secretary  Wallace  has  exposed  the  fallacy  of  that  kind  of  thinking  in 
a  ni:im"ber  of  his  talks  with  this  audience.    He  deals  with  it  once  more  in  his.- 
recent  revort  to  the  President.     I  thiiil^  I  should  repeat  his  comment,  that  when 
farm  production  exceeds  the  demand,  the  way  to  halance  production  is  not  "by  ' 
discarding  .science,  "but  "by  planting  fewer  acres  or  raising  fewer  animals.-    It  is 
true  that  if  you  let  plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases  go  unchecked  you  cut 
down  the  output.    But  at  the  same  time  you  increase  the  cost  of  producing  each 
unit  so  that  your  net  return  per  unit  is  less,   instead  of  greater,  as  it  must  "be 
if  you  are  going' to  meet  your  fixed  charges  with  the  income  from  fewer  units. 

iJow,   in  view  of  the  great  .present  importance  of  cutting  costs  of  production 
"by  eliminating  v/aste  due  to  pests  and  diseases,   I  am  gratified  to  "be  ahle  today 
to  call  to  your  attention  three  recent  repoi-ts  and  recommendations  of  the 
scientists.    One  has  to  do  with  control  of  the  serious  Southern  pest  of  hogs,  the 
kidney  worm;  another  with  the  control  of  the  many  diseases  that  increase  the  costs 
of  market  gardeners  producing  peas;  and  the  third  with  control  of  the  seed-"borne 
diseases  of  grains. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Kali,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  zoological  investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,   likes  to  refer  to  the  scientists'  war  on  animal 
parasites  as  a  campaign  against  the  gangsters  of  the  animal  undqrworl^d.    He  and 
the  men  vrarking  with  him  are  just  as  persistent  in  their  drive  against  the 
microscopic  gangsters  as  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  their  cam- 
paign against  the  pu"blic  enemies  of  human  society. 
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The  scientists  study  the  life  cycles  of  the  parasite  gangsters,  find  the 
weak  points  in  those  life  cj'cles,  and  try  to  concentrate  a  devastating  attack 
upon  the  parasites  at  those  points.     All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  way  this 
technique  is  used  "by  farmers  in  fighting  against  round-worms  of  hogs.  Farmers 
carry  on  this  attack  "by  means  of  the  McLean  County  system  of  swine  sanitation 
perfected  hy  Hall's  co-workers. 

The  parasite  fighters  have  nov;  worked  out  a  similar  method  of  attack  upon 
the  very  destructive  kidney  worn  uo.rasite  that  has  long  burdened  the  hog  industry 
in  the  Southern  states.They  havelocated  the  wectk  point  in  the  life  cycle  of  this 
worm,   and  developed  a  method  of  annihilating  it  at  tha.t  point.    The  method  is 
very  simple.    Essentially  it  consists  of  keeping  all  vegetation  clear  from  a 
five  foot  strip  along  the  fence  lines  of  pastr.-res  used  "by  sows  and  litters;  also 
keeping  all  vegetation  cleared  from  a  bi£-:ger  space  around  the  feeders  and  shelter 
houses.     I  will  not  go  any  further  with  a  description  of  this  method.  Southern 
hog  grov/ers  in  this  audience  who  wish  to  have  det.-iled  directions  on  applying  it 
may  get  them  from  Leaflet  lOS-L  just  issxied  hy  the  Department. 

I  shall  not  talce  the  time  to  go  into  any  detailed  descriptions  of  methods 
of  controlling  the  various  di scares  of  peas.    The  results  of  more  than  a  decade 
of  investigations  on  control  methods  are  now  available  to  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  17j'5-F» 

iTow  I  v/ant  to  emphasize  particularly  to  you  people  in  the  Northwestern 
states  where  supplies  of  seed  grain  for  spring  planting  are  scarce  and  prices 
are  high,   I  want  to  emphasize  particularly  to  you  the  importance  of  treating  seed 
before  planting  this  spring.     Since  most  of  you  are  going  to  depend  upon  the  seed 
stores  accumulated  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  you  may  wonder 
why  this  seed  is  not  treated  at  the  elevators.    The  Department  has  just  issued  a 
report  showing  that  treatment  at  the  elevators  is  impractical  for  several  reasons. 
The  most  important  or  e  is  that  treated  grain  could  not  be  used  for  human  food  or 
animal  food.    There  will  be  some  surplus  of  these  stores  above  the  amount  needed 
for  seed.    All  of  it  must  be  kept  so  that  the  surplus  will  be  usable  for  human 
food  and  animal  feed.     So  the  seed  must  be  treated  at  the  point  where  it  is 
delivered  —  either  the  local  elevator  or  the  farm. 

Plant  j)atho legists  in  the  Department  and  the  Federal  Extension  Services 
are  vrorking  out  concise  pi:.blications  describing  methods  of  seed  treatment  on  the 
farm.    They  will  be  available  to  you  in  the  office  of  your  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Agent.     Let  me  urge  that  you  secure  these  publications  when  they  are 
ready  for  distribution  and  follow  the  directions  given  in  them. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Cliief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  per:"  od,  national  Farm  ana  Home  Hour,  broadcast  by  a 
netv7ork  of  50  associate  i©C  racio  stations,  Monday,  January  2S,  1S35» 
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I  open  a:iother  week  of  these  fan.i  business  and  science  news  reports  vrith  a 
note  that  should  be  encouraging  in  some  neasure  to  y/heat  grov/ers.    The  statisti- 
cians have  been  v/orking  their  slide  rales  and  lightning  calculators  and  have 
emerged  from  a  session  with  wheat  statistics  to  announce  an  estimate  indicating 
hov/  much  has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years  to  reduce  the  huge  surplus  sup- 
plies of  wheat  that  have  been  bearing  dovrj.  prices  to  growers. 

They  say  that  they  expect  the  carryover  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  on 
July  1  of  this  year  to  be  1U5  million  bushels  or  less.    The  U.  S.  carryover  a  year 
ago  was  290  million  biishels.     So  the  drought  and  the  adjustment  program  have  cut 
the  U.  S..  carryover  in  half.    The  world  suripluses  are  disappearing-;  also.  The 
bureau  says  that  present  estimates  indicate  the  surplus  of  v/heat  available  for 
escport  or  carryover  in  the  principal  exjporting  coimtries,  together  with  port  stock' 
and  quantities  afloat,  was  about  220,000,000  bushels  less  this  January  1  than  last 

And  the  first  crop  news  of  the  new  year  indicates  that  in  at  least  one  coun- 
try of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  there  will  not  be  any  groat  additions  to  the  surpluc 
from  the  current  harvest.    The  condition  of  the  crop  in  Ar-'j'->ntina  is  on  the  decline 
and  it  is  nov/  estima.ted  at  just  under  240  million  bushels.    That  is  million 
bushels  less  than  Ai'gentina  harvested  last  I'ear, 

Well,  that's  that  for  the  wheat  statistics  of  the  month. 

IJov/  I  shoxi.ld  like  to  present  a  message  —  a  message  to  all  of  you  —  for 
it  is  addressed  to  both  produc  rs  and  consmiers  of  arpples  and  pears.    This  mes- 
sage was  addressed  to  the  Anerican  public  by  Secretary  Wallace  v/hen  he  announced 
late  lo-st  v/eck  the  tolerances  for  arsenic  and  lead  in  spray  residue  on  tipples  and 
pears.    You  will  see  v/hat  this  message  is  about  as  I  read  it  to  you,   so  now  I  am 
quoting  Secretary  Wallace: 

"?or  many  years  the  continued  mintenonce  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  apples 
and  pears  has  depended  vipon  the  use  of  insecticides  sufficiently  effective  to 
control  the  destructive  rav.ages  of  insect  pests.    If  unchecked,  tliese  TDOsts  would 
soon  eliminate  those  practically  indispensable  foods. 

"Lead  arsenate  is  still  essential  to  the  production  of  these  fraits,  in 
spite  of  contimacd  efforts  to  develop  a  safe  and  at  the  same  time  effective  sub- 
stitute.   Until  these  efforts  are  successful,  the  cmployLicnt  of  poisonous  sprays 
on  fruit  mst  be  followed  by  precav.tions  to  reduce  the  residue  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount.    The  overwhelming  to  ideological  evidence  against  arsenic  and 
lead  imposes  this  cibligation  on  the  producer  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
consuraer. 
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"ThG  industry  has  sho\7n  its  ability  to  reduce  the  arsenic  content  to  the 
T/orld  tolerance  of  0.01  grain  of  arsenic  trioxide  per  pound  of  fruit  and  this 
tolerance  will  continue  in  effect.    The  fluorine  tolerance  v;ill  remain  at  0.01 
grain  per  oound  of  fruit,    The  reduction  of  iinavoidahle  lead  residue,  to  a  point 
involving  coni"olete  elimination  of  the  raost  remote  health  hazard,  continues  to 
offer  serious  difficulties  in  spite  of  the  utmost  effort.    The  results  of  com- 
mercial cleaning  operations  on  fruit  hefore  shipment  during  the  193^  season  have 
demonstrated,  however,  that  in  general  the  193^  tolerance  of  0.019  grain  of  lead 
per  pound  has  "been  successfully  met  without  material  damage  to  the  frait,  and 
expectation  of  continued  progress  dovmv/ard  is  fully  justified.    To  grant  the  re- 
quests coming  from,  some  quarters  in  the  industry  for  a  relaxation  in  the  lead  re- 
striction would  he"  wholly  incompatible  with  pihlic  safety.    The  Department  will 
therefore  institute  action  imdcr  the  rood  and  Drags  Act  on  apples  and  pears  of  the 
1935  season's  crop  containing  lead  in  excess  of  0.018  grain  per  pound  of  fruit. 

"Current  puhlic  apprehension  ahout  the  safety  of  the  frait  supply  from  the 
standpoint  of  SDray  residue  is  very  properly  "based  on  the  unquestioned  danger  of 
poisons  such  as  lead  and  arsenic.    Consumers  are  entitled  to  knov/,  however,  that 
the  restrictions  imposed  for  many  years  aj^ainst  the  shipment  of  frait  suhjected  to 
poisonous  s'orays  have  been  so  effective  that  imquestionably  today  most  of  the  .fruit 
offered  the'  public  is  entirely  safe.    The  effects  of  lead  and  arsenic  in  the  amount 
v/hich  might  be  present  on  sprayed  fruit  are  chronic  rather  than  acute  in  character. 
The  relatively  few  instances  in  v/hich  fruit  entering  interstate  traffic  containing 
excessive  residue  escapes  seizure  under  the  Food  and  Dro.gs  Act  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  rank  as  significant  health  hazards.     While  Federa,l  control 
does  not  extend  to  local  traffic  within  the  borders  of  a  State,   some  States  are 
^pplementing  S'ederal  mea.sures  and  are  effecting  coinparable  protection  of  their 
own  citizens, 

"Many  consumers  desiring  to  make  assurance  of  safety  doubly  sure  have 
sought  advice  as  to  measures  that  may  be  taken  in  the  home  to  cleanse  fruits  such 
as  apples  and  pears.     Commercio.1  cleaning  methods  generally  involve  the'  use  of 
dilute  acid  or  alkali  solutions  to  loosen  or  dissolve  the  residue  followed  by 
rinsing  in  water.     Such  vigorous  measures  are  unnecessary  in  the  kitchen  where 
attention  ^;an  b'e  given  to  each  individual  frait.    The  usual  sanitary  practice  in 
the  home  of  scrubbing  with  water  is  desirable  under  any  circuiastance.  Peeling 
the  fi-uit  or  perhaps  better,   removal  of  stem  and  blossom  ends  where  the  residue 
is  most  difficult  to  reach  is  an  added  measure  of  safety  which  may  be  recommended.' 
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A  radio  tall:  "by  Morse  SaliEbiny,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the 
Departnent  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Tara  and  Hone  Hour,  broadcast  "by  a  net- 
woric  of  50  associate  HBC  radio  stations,  Tiiesday,  January  29,  1935* 
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This  nornlnj-;,  the  Bureau  of  .V^ri cultural  Economics  issued  the  luonthly  repoi 
on  the  index  of  all  fiira  prices.    Those  reports,  althow^Ji  they  cone  out  the  last  01 
each  i.-.onth,  ^ive  the  index  as  of  the  15th  of  each  nonth.    Today's  report  shov/s  a 
very  "bi-i  increase  in  the  price  index  durinc  the  3I  days  hetween  Deccnber  I5  and 
January  I5.     It  junped  6  points,  fron  101  on  Decenher  I5  to  107  oil  January  15 . 

As  a  result  of  this  steep  increase  the  index  of  fam  prices  this  uonth 
stands  at  the  hi^'hest  point  in  four  years  —  or  since  iJovecher,  1930- 

Most  of  the  increase  in  the  index  for  all  fanu  products  v;as  due  to  a  very 
sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  r.:n-i,t  anir.ials.    Prices  received  "by  faruers  for  neat 
aninals  rose  23  points  during  the  uonth. 

The  r.iost  sensational  rise,  as  all  farnors  know,  is  in  hog  prices.  lloQ 
prices  avcraced  $b»^X.pi3r  100.  pounds. on  January  I5  conpo-red. with  $5<»15  on 
Decerihor  I5,  aiid  v/ith  $3.06  on  January  I5  last  year.    The  price  upturn  diiring 
the  past  mnth  is  reported  to  have  heen  nore  than  ten  tir.v.s  larger  than  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  during  this  period,  the  "sensational  upturn"  during  the  past  rxnth 
"being  attri"butcd  nainly  to  a  sharp  decline  in  slaughter.    At  nid>aJanuary  100  pounc 
of  hogs  would  "buy  S.l  bushels  of  corn  as  coi-.ipared  with  6  bushels  on  Docenber  I5, 
and  vdth  7  bushels  on  January  15  last  year,     Co.-ipared  v/ith  farn  price  indexes  a 
year  ago,  neat  aninals  were  up  ^1  points;  grains  up  39  points;  chicliens  and  eggs 
up  32  points;  dairy  products  up  2S  points;  cotton  and  cottonseed  up  26  points; 
niscellaneous  products  up  18  points;  aiid  tnick  crops  I5  points.    Prices  for  fruit; 
VGTQ  only  1  point  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Prices  below  those  of  a  year  ago  were 
registered  for  potatoes,  wool,   citrus  fruits,  and  cajibage. 

The  bureau  says  tliat  during  the  past  year  prices  received  by  farners  in- 
creased considerably  r.iorc  than  prices  paid. 

Here  is  a  scientific  announcenent  wliich  I  ijiissed  giving  you  last  week,  hoX 
which  I  nust  get  in  even  though  it  cones  a  little  bit  late  to  be  classed  as  red- 
hot  nev/s. 

Red-hot,  or  not,   it  is  nighty  line  news  for  the  tov/n  and  the  country  people 
of  a  nunber  of  states.     It  is  the  annoiuic encnt  that  tv/enty  nev/  national  forest 
units  will  be  created,  and  si:cteen  exicr'cing  national  forests  will  be  added  to. 


(over) 
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The  nev;  national  forest  parclia£30  units  to  lie  est  abolished  include  five  in 
Ohio,  four  in  lov/a,  and  three  in  Indiana,  States  which  heretofore  have  had  no  ^ 
national  forests.    Other  new  units  authorized  were  four  in  Alabai:ia,  two  in  Mis-  * 
souri,  and  one  each  in  Michigan  and  Virginia. 

Additions  to  several  older  national  forest'  units  have  also  "been  author- 
ized.   Two  are  adjacent  to  the  Hiawatha  iTational  Forest  in  Michigan,  three  to  other 
national  forests  in  that  State,  five  in  Missouri,  throe  in  Minnesota,  tv/o  in  Il- 
linois, and  one  each  in  Alal^aria,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.    These  additions  will 
extend  the  exterior  "boundaries  of  the  national  forest  units,  v/ithin  which  future 
purchase  of  Itmds  nay  he  nade. 

Aggregate  gross  area  of  all  the  39  units  and  adc.itions  is  nearly  11  nillion 
acres.    Of  this  anount  it  is  expected  that  close  to  9  nillion  acres  v/ill  eventually 
"be  purchasahle. 

These  new  purchase  units  and  additions  to  existing  units  are  to  "bo  estah- 
lished  uiider  the  anended  'Jeeics  forest  la\r,  and  v/ere  authorized  on  the  hasis  of 
"belief  that  extension  of  Federal  forestry  activities  to  these  regions  will  create 
nev;  opportunities  for  helpful  participation  in  the  solution  of  difficult  Qoo-nonic 
and  social  pro'blens  of  the  localities.    As  options  are  talren  on  lands  within  the 
new  units  and  as  purchases  are  approved  they  v/ill  immediately  "be  placed  under  the 
adninistrat ion  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  will  he  protected  fron  fire  and 
will  he  r.ianaged  for  sustained  prod\iction,    Eehahilitation,  and  developnent  of  the 
tinher,  watershed,  wild-life,  and  recreational  resources  of  the  areas  will  create 
enploynent . 
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A  radio'  tallc  "by  Morse  SalislDiiry,  Chief  of  Rad.io  Service,  delivered  in  the 
Departnent  of  Agriailture  period,  National  Fara  arid  Eorie  Hour,  hroadcast  hy  a  net- 
work of  50  associate  K3C  radio  stations,  "iTednesday,  January  30,  1935» 

— ooOoo — 

I  have  today  first  of  all  an  announcenent  to  sugar  "beet  and  sugarcane  grow- 
ers.   February  9  has  "been  set  as  the  cltaing  date  for  the  signing  "by  farners  of 
sugarcane  production  adjustr.ent  contracts  in  Louisiana  and  of  stJ^'ar  "beet  produc- 
tion adjust:;ient  contracts  in  all  States,   e::cept  Ohio,   Indiana,  and  Washington,  the 
Agricultural  iuljustncnt  Adninistration  announced  toda.y.    The  closing  date  for  sigi 
ing  sugar  "beet  contracts  in  Ohio,   Indiana,  and  'Tashington  is  Fehruary  16,  Field 
workers  report  that  a  najori'r  of  eligllDle  farr.iers  have  already  signed  contracts 
and  that  the  next  10  days  will  he  used  to  couplete  the  work. 

The  closing  date  for  the  sugar  beet  cax.paign  applies  only  to  the  signing  of 
production  adjustnent  contracts  and  does  not  refer  to  purchase  contracts  which 
growers  enter  into  v/ith  "beet  sugar  factories,   sugar  section  officials  explained. 
Conpletion  01  the  sign-up  caupaign  "by  Fe"bruary  9  is  essential  in  order  that  indi- 
vidiial  acreage  allotnents  nay  he  cor.:puted  and  growers  given  this  infomation  whicl 
they  need  in  nolcing  their  contracts  v/ith  the  factories. 

A  sonewhat  different  procedure  is  used  in  ndcing  allotnents  to  Louisiana 
sugarcane  pi-oducers.    Hov/ever,   in  order  that  tl^ese  allotnents  nay  he  coirrputed  as 
soon  as  possihle,   it  is  essential  tlio.t  all  of  the  Louisiana  contracts  "be  signed 
"by  Fe"braary  9.   Sugar  Section  officials  said. 

It  is  e^rpected  that  a  total  of  100,000  production  adjustnent  contracts  wil? 
"be  signed  in  the  cai.ipaign.  Of  those  already  signed,  ajoproxinately  20,000  have  bci 
forwarded  to  17ashington  for  auditing  and  paynent.  Field  workers  are  checking  con- 
tracts carefully  before  forv/arding  then.  Because  of  this  prelininary  check  up  na: 
contracts  have  not  yet  reached  Washington,   

States  in  which  farners  are  signing  sugar  beet  adjustnent  contracts  include 
California,  Montana,  lov/a,  India:ia,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Idalio,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  ITebraska,  liorth  Dairota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsi; 
TVyoming  and  iTew  Mexico. 

This  morning  I  got  a  report  on  a  piece  of  scientific  work  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  household  as  well  as  to  the  men.    This  report 
covers  a  number  of  tests  on  a  new  kind  of  heating  unit  that  is  coming  into  use  in 
a  immber  of  farm  homes.    This  ..,:;ating  unit  is  the  distillate  burner.    These  burnei 
consume  an  oil  that  is  heavier  than  kerosene  but  lighter  thaji  the  oil  burned  in 
house-heating'  furnaces.    At  first  the  distillate  burners  v/ere  used  only  in  garage? 
filling  stations,  and  assenbly  halls.    Lately  they  have  come  into  use  in  farm 
houses,   ospecially  for  heating  water,    Arthur  H.  Senner,  an  engineer  at  the  Burea-r 
of  Agricultural  Engineering,  has  been  r.uining  a  number  of  tests  on  these  burners, 
finding  out  how  much  they  cost  to  operate  for  different  pxrposes  and  what  are 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience.     If  you 
would  like  to  have  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  his  tests,  you  can  get  it  by 
sending  to  the  Department  and  asking  for  Circular  335  C. 

JULM-'USJUULM. 
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A  radio  tall:  by.I-.IorGC  Salisb-ar--,  Cliicf ^ ' of .  Ra^.io  Service,  delivered  in  the 
Der)art:-ont  of  .V'ricultrLrc  ^jeriod,  ITational  P^ru- o.nd  E..ne  Hour,  l-)roadcast  by  a  net- 
work of  50  asGoxjiatc  i©C  radio  stations,  llmrGday,  Jaimary  3I,  1935« 

— ooOoo —  ■■■ 

I  have  for  S'ou  today  a  couple  of  airnovjic encnt s  \7liicla  v.dll  interest^  corn-ho.' 
^oroducers;  alco  a  rei^ort  on  the  crf;ent  of  da.io^^o  to  southern  fruit  and  vegetable 
cro-jc  caused  hy  recent  freezes  and  frosts. 

?arjaers,  but  cs:^ecially  corn-ho^:  prodiicers,  will  imderstand  t3ie  sicnificanc 
of  the  first  annoui^cer.ient  —  an  announcenent  that  a  definite  ->art  of  the  corn-hoe 
adjustiient  -jtoqvoii  for  1935  v/ill  be  x^rovision  for  Govomiient  loans  on  farr.vstored 
corn  in  the  surplus-producing;  areas. 

The  significance  of  this  announcenent  is  tliat  the    ever- nor. :al  granary"  is 
nov/  going  to  ■  becone  o,  feattire  of  the  progron  for  a;ricultural  adjustment.    Tliat  is 
a  Govermuent  loan  -:olicy.  Tsi'.ich  r/ill  encourage  and  holo  f  amors  to  hold  on  their 
f ams  the  surplus  grains  produced  in  yoors  of  bur.rper  cro:;s  so  th.at  there  \7ill 
alv/a^''s  be  a  reserve  ag-ainst  the  lean  years,  and  that  reserve  \7ill  be  held  on  the 
farm,  not  in  central  narkets. 

"iTe  \7ill  bo  hearing  r.iich  no  re  o.s  tine  goes  on  abo^r'"  this  plan.    Today  I  just 
call  your  attention  to  the  annoiuac euent  that  loans  on  sto"  .d  corn  \7ill  be  a  foatiir 
of  the  1935  corn-hog  adjustment  progra.i.    This  announcenent  v;as  nad.e  by  Adninis- 
trator  Davis  ycsterdo-j'  afternoon  in  a  speech  before  the  Illinois  Ai.';ri cultural 
Association  at  Q,v.inc3%   Illino^"'-     I  a.:  now  quoting  Mr.  Davis:     "...     I  want  to 
announce  defi:aitely  that  provision  for  corn  loans  v;ill  be  an  essential  part  of  our 
corn-hog  j)rO:grau  for  1935»    Just  as  last  year,  only  far.iers  who  sign  the  corn-hog 
contract  soon  to  be  offered  v.lll  be  eligible  for  these  loans.    But  by  this  I  do 
not  nean  that  the  a.iount  of  the  loan  v/ill  be  the  sa.ie.    The  anount  to  be  loaned 
per  bushel  this  year  has  not  been  deter,  .ined,  and  cannot  be  until  later  in  the 
season  wien  the  essential  fo.cts  have  developed  in  regard  to  probable  production 
and  feed  requireuents." 

ITow  here  is  a  second  annou::c enent  to  corn-hog  farracrs.    Famers  who  sign 
the  1935  corn-hog  adjustnent  contro.ct  will  be  pernitted  to  purcliase  an  unlini'tod 
number  of  pigs  for  feeding  purposes  fron  non-si  ;ners  as  well  as  contract  signers, 
it  was  ruled  today  by  Secretary  of  A'.n'iculture  Ilonry  A.  Wallace,    The  new  ruling 
becones  effective  as  of  Decenber  1,  193^« 

In  the  original  fom  the  1935  contract  provided  that  the  signer  night  buy 
this  year  aii  unlinited  nunber  of  feeder  pigs  fron  other  contract  signers,  but  he 
v/as  not  pemitted  to  buy  fron  non-signers  nore  feeder  x:iigs  thon  the  average  nun- 
ber "ourchased  by  hin  during  the  two-year  base  period,  Decenber  1,  1931,  to  iJoven- 
ber  30»  1933>  inclusive. 
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Removal  of  oil  restrictions  on  the  ntuiber  of  Jreecler  pigs  purchased  in  1935 
hy  contract  si.i;ners  is  hased  on  recomendati'ons  .of ,.  a  nunber  of  producers.     It  will 
sxoeed  up  the  uovenent  of  feeder  pigs  fron  contract  signers  in  drought  areas,  for  , 
exai.iple,  to  contract  sigTiers  in  areas  v/ith  adequate  feed  supplies  hy  way -of  third 
parties  at  pu'^lic  livestock  markets  as  well  as  hy  direct  transfer.    Until  the  new 
ruling  was  na3-e,  pigs  bought  from  yard  traders  or  other  third  parties  at  livestoclr 
narkets  were  regarded  as  pigs  purchased  fron    no n- signers  —  even  though  the  pigs 
nay  have  been  delivered  to  the  livestock  narket  by  contract  signers.    This  tech- 
nical linitation  tended  to  hanper  the  novenent  of  pigs  fron  one  region  to  another 
by  way  of  the  public  livestock  narkets. ■ 

The  rei.ioval  of  restrictions  on  the  nunber  of  pigs  that  nay  be  purchased  by 
the  contract  signer  in  1935  pertains  to  stocker  and  breeding  hogs  as  v/ell  as  to 
feeder  pigs. 

Just  before  noon  a  special  report  on  frost  and  freeze  danago  to  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  southern  states  cone  off  the  nineograph  nachines  at  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  offices.    The  reports  do  not  give  ezact  percentage  estinates  of 
dar.iage  to  each  kind  of  fru.it  or  vegetable  crop.    That  will  have  to  wait  tmtil  nore 
conplote  info nr.at ion  is  available  to  the  croi)  estinators.    Ilov/ever,  I  thinlr  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  the  reports  now  on  hand  indicate  very  heavy  danage  to  v/inter 
vegetable  crops  Meat  of  the  Mississippi  —  that  is  in  Te^cas  and  Lotiisiana  —  and 
lighter  dar.iage,  but  still  quite  considerable  to  the  tender  plants,   such  as  newly 
set  cabbage  and  tonato  plants  in  the  hot-beds,  in  the  states  Sast  of  the  Mississippi 
Florida  crops  were  apparently  uninjured  by  frost.    But  in  the  last  few  days  cold 
winds  have  cut  the  yields  of  beon.s  in  sone  sections  of  Florida. 

frait  a"id  vegetaible  grov/ers  in  this  audience  want  a  full  report  let  no 
invite  then  to  send  a  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics,  V/ashington, 
D.  C. ,  and  ask,  for  the  January  3I  report  on  frost-  and  freeze  dar.iage  in  the 
southern  states. 

JUJJULtUUL 
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A  radio  talk  lay  Morse  SalisMry,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered 
in  the  Derjartment  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
"broadcast       a  network  of  50  associate  MC  radio  stations,  Thursday,  March  21, 
1935. 

— ooOoo — 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  the  plo.nting  of  spring  wheat  this  year 
for  those  fanners  under  wlieat  allotment  contracts,  who  sign  agreements  to 
offset  1935  increases  r/ith  corresrionding  reductions  next  year,  was  announced 
today  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

The  action  is  intended,  for  the  "benefit  of  "both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers,  to  anticipate  and  offset  reductions  in  yield  from  possible  recurrence 
of  drought  in  several  of  the  major  wheat  producing  states,  where  rainfall  and 
suDsoil  moisture  are  still  "below  normal.     It  applies  also  to  contract  signers' 
plantings  of  excesc  winter  wheat  for  pasture  purposes.    This  wheat  now  may  "be 
allowed  to  mature  for  harvest  "by  agreement  v/ith  the  Secretary. 

The  rainfall  conditions  are  reassuring  over  most  of  the  country. 
G-reat  areas  in  the  major  producinf-;  regions  inc"iuding  the  corn  "belt  are  well 
watered  "by  rains  and  snows.     Drought  conditions  are  now  confined  to  the  western 
parts  of  the  Dakotas,  lTe"braska,  Kansas,  Oklalioma,  and  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
and  to  eastern  parts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana.     Some  parts  of  this 
region  have  had  rain  or  snow  since  March  1st. 

Planting  of  an  additional  900,000  to  2,300,000  acres  to  spring  wheat 
in  193^^         an  increased  production  of  from  10  million  to  3^  million  "bushels 
of  spring  ?/heat  is  made  possi"ble  t'iirough  the  modification  of  the  wheat  contract 
which  has  been  approved  for  offer  to  producers  by  Chester  C,  Davis,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 

The  additional  plantings  are  being  authorized  because  the  continuation 
of  drought  conditions  in  the  strio  of  territory  in  the  western  great  plains  has 
made  wheat  production  this  year  uncertain.     While  v;heat  supplies  already  have 
been  reduced  until  this  year's  July  1  carry-over  will  be  only  about  normal,  or 
around  1^0  million  bushels,  none  of  the  econoinic  factors  that  built  up  to  the 
surplus  of  1933  —  loss  of  foreigii  markets,  foreign  tariffs  and  quotas  —  has 
been  removed.    But  along  with  the  present  relaxation,   the  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration has  developed  an  ever-noruial  granary  plan,  as  provided  in  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  Adjustment  Act,  which  could  be  utilized  to  absorb  any  new  wheat 
surplus  which  might  develop,  thus  ironing  out  wide  fluctuations  in  supply  to 
the  benefit  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

The  privilege  of  unrestricted  planting  under  adjustment  contracts  is 
conditioned  upon  agreement  of  individual  producers  to  enter  into  a  193^  wheat 
production  adjustment  plan,   if  offered,   and  to  maiie  additional  reductions  in 
their  193^  plantings  corresponding  to  the  increases  in  the  1935  plantings. 


(over) 


Winter  wheat  plantings  for  the  1935  crop  are  completed  and  the  in- 
creased acreage  will  he  mainly  in  the  hard  spring  v/heat  States,  most  of  which 
suffered  severe  losses  from  drought  last  y.ear,  and  in  the  pacific  Northwest. 
The  States  materially  affected  are:    Horth  IDaicota,  South  Dal-rota,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Nehraska,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Utah. 

Although  rains  in  the  dry  parts  of  the  v/heat  area  still  might  result 
in  a  good  crop,  the  change  in  the  contract  requirements  was  made  hecause  the 
possibility  of  another  drought  in  the  western  part  of  the  Great  plains  region 
is  recognized,  and  steps  to  forestall  its  possihle  consequences  are  thought 
desiraole. 

Adaptation  of  the  wheat  program  is  one  of  a  series  of  steps  taken 
hy  the  Agricultural  Adju.stment  Administration,  first  to  help  the  farmers  through 
the  worst  drought  on  record  and  conserve  the  nation's  food  supply  in  193^> 
second  to  complete  the  recovery  from  consequences  of  drought  this  year,   so  as 
to  give  consumers  douhle  assuraxices  of  ample  national  food  supplies, 

Por  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers,  virtually  all  the  impor- 
tant adjustm.ent  programs  provide  for  expansion  of  production  this  year  over 
last  year's  production  provisions.    The  allotments  to  contracting  hog  producers 
are  one-fifth  larger  for  1935  than  for  193^»  providing  for  an  increase  from 
75  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  "base.    The  maximum  allotment  to  corn  producers 
is  one-eighth  larger.     Winter  wheat  allotments  were  increased  hy  5  percent  of 
the  "base  acreage  and  the  action  announced  today  allows  full  planting  by  con- 
tracting spring  wheat  growers  who  agree  to  offset  this  year's  increases  in 
their  193^  plantings.     In  addition,   emergency  forage  crops  may  be  grown  on  the 
acreage  shifted  from  basic  crops  under  all  contracts.    Also  acreages  taken  out 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  may  be  used  for  producing  forage  and  pasture  for  consump- 
tion on  the  farm.     The  cotton  contract  provides  for  enlarging  production  from 
60  to  65  percent  of  the  base,  and  increases  over  the  nast  year  are  provided  in 
all  tobacco  programs  except  that  for  Bxirley. 

Modification  of  the  program  will  have  no  effect  on  the  1935  adjust- 
ment payments  to  wheat  producers.    These  vdll  be  computed  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  wheat  contract.     Throiigh  this  continuance  of  adjustment 
payments,  the  crop-income  insurance  feature  of  the  program,  which  proved  of 
high  value  in  the  193^  drought,   is  maintained. 

Cooperating  producers  thus  have  assurance  of  some  income  through  the 
adjustment  paj^nnents  made  upon  their  domestic  allotments,  which  are  based  on 
past  average  production  and  are  not  affected  by  the  current  crop.    These  pay- 
ments averaged  $17^  per  year  per  farm  for  the  577*000  wheat  adjustment  contracts 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  program.    The  average  payment  per  farm  was  con- 
siderably higher  in  the  principal  wheat  States,  where  production  per  farm  is 
higher  than  the  national  average. 
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Record  acreages  of  grain  sorghums  and  soybeans,  fairly  large  acreages 
of  "beans  and  peanuts,  about  the  usual  acreages  of  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  oats, 
"barley  and  rye,  and  moderate  or  "below  average  acreages  of  most  other  field 
crops  are  indicated  for  this  season  by  the  March  1  reports  which  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  has  received  from  U6, 000  farners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Empty  barns  and  corn  cribs  and  the  sharp  increases  in  the  prices  of 
crops  as  compared  with  those  of  one  and  two  years  ago  would  ordinarily,  stimu- 
late plantings  but  the  reports  received  show  rather  moderate  acreages  expected 
for  harvest  in  most  parts  of  the  country.    Unless  the  weather  from  now  on  is 
less  favorable  than  usual,  however,  the  acreage  of  main  crops  harvested  should 
be  considerably  greater  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  seasons  when  drought 
caused  heavy  abandonment  of  nlanted  acreage.    The  acreage  finally  harvested 
is  stil]  quite  largely  dependent  on  the  rainfall  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
where  there  is  a  serious  and  widespread  sliortage  of  subsoil  moisture.  Assuming 
that  most  of  that  area  will  have  sufficient  rain  to  permit  about  the  usual 
proTDortion  of  the  planted  acreage  to  be  harvested,  the  national  total  of  IS 
important  crops  (including  winter  grains  but  excluding  cotton)  is  expected  to 
be  somewhere  around  2o5,775»OCO  acres  this  season  compared  with  the  greatly 
reduced  totals  of  2^4,  i486, 000  acres  harvested  last  season  and  277,890,000  acres 
in  1933*     In  1932,  when  weather  conditions  v/ere  more  favorable  some  302,137»000 
acres  of  these  crops  were  harvested. 

The  prospective  reduction  in  acreage  below  the  level  of  1932  appears 
to  be  due  to  several  factors,  including  the  crop  control  program,  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  for  seeding  in  the  plains  region,  local  shortages  of  seed,  the 
high  cost  of  seed  in  comparison  with  present  expectation  of  crop  prices  at 
harvest  timie,  the  reduction  in  feed  requirements  due  to  liquidation  of  live- 
stock, and  the  financial  difficulties  of  some  farmers  in  the  drought  area. 

The  indicated  shifts  between  crops  likewise  reflect  the  influence  of 
various  factors.    The  record  acreages  of  grain  sorghum  and  soybeans  in  prospect 
and  the  expansion  of  the  bean  acreage  in  the  Southern  Plains  area  apioear  to  be 
due  to  substitution  of  those  crops  for  others  limited  by  contract,   to  the 
proven  usefulness  of  those  crops  under  recent  drought  conditions  and,   in  the 
case  of  soybeans,  to  the  fear  01  chinch  bug  damage  to  small  grains  and  to  the 
extensive  loss  of  new  grass  seodings.    The  acreage  of  potatoes  is  expected  to 
be  about  one  percent  below  t"nat  finally  harvested  last  year  and  about  5  percent 
below  the  acreage  planted  last  year,  the  reduction  being  due  chiefly  to  lov; 
prices  being  received  in  the  principal  shipping  areas,  and  to  poor  prospects 
for  favorable  returns  in  the  very  early  States.    The  reported  acreages  of  corn, 
spring  wheat,   rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco,  all  shov/  the  effects  of  the  control 
programs  in  operation,  although  each  of  these  crops  is  expected  to  be  harvested 
from  an  acreage  substantially  above  the  very  low  acreage  harvested  last  season. 
For  example,   reports  on  the  acreage  of  corn  intended  indicate  about  95)^92,000 
acres  for  harvest.    Last  year  only  87,^86,000  acres  were  harvested  for  any 
purpose  out  of  the  95«319iOOO  acres  planted,  but  during  the  preceding  10  years 
the  acreage  at  harvest  averaged  101,666,000  acres. 
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The  acreage  of  flax  harvested  is  expected  to  "be  greatly  ahove  the 
low  acreages  harvested  during  the  last  tvro  seasons  and  even  materially  atove 
the  seeded  acreages  hut  it  is  still  expected  to  fall  short  of  the  acreages 
harvested  in  any  of  the  previous  10  years.     In  the  case  of  the  tame  hay  crops, 
it  seems  prohahle  that  about  the  usual  total  acreage  will  he  cut,  the  large 
acreages  of  sudan  grass  and  annual  legumes  expected  to  he  cut  for  hay  heing 
little  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  extensive  loss  of  timothy  and  clover 
seedings  and  the  prohahle  return  to  ahout  the  usual  acreage  of  small  grain 
for  hay. 

On  the  whole  the  acreage  of  feed  crops  seems  likely  to  he  rather 
large  in  comparison  with  the  reduced  numbers  of  livestock,  hut  prolahly 
reflects  farmers'  desires  to  replenish  the  greatly  depleted  farm  reserves  of 
these  crops. 

TfTHEAJ;    A  total  spring  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  in  1935  of  17i  8^7.000  acres 
is  indicated  hy  reports  from  farmers  as  com.pared  with  9,290,000  acres  harvested 
in  I93U  and  19,425,000  acres  harvested  in  I933.     In  I93U,  nearly  one-half  the 
seeded  acreage  of  spring  wheat  v/as  abandoned.     Increases  in  comparison  with 
last  year's  harvested  acreage  are  shown  in  all  important  producing  areas  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pacific  northwest.    Most  of  the  increase  shown 
for  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  reflects  the  difference  between  usual 
abandonment  and  the  record  abandonment  of  last  year,   since  the  indicated  acre- 
age to  be  seeded  this  year  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  seeded  in  193^* 

The  December  report  of  the  Board  indicated  a  probable  abandonment  of 
winter  v/heat  of  approximately  IS  percent.    Reports  as  of  March  1  point  to  about 
the  same  fignire  and  suggest  an  acreage  of  all  wheat  for  harvest  in  1935  of 
about  5^,000,000  acres. 

G-BAII\f  SORGHUMS:     The  prospective  acreage  of  grain  sorghums  for  harvest  in  1935 
is  9>^56,000  acres.    This  v/ould  be  the  largest  acreage  of  this  crop  on  record. 
FolloT/ing  unusually  heavy  abandonraent  in  193^»   increases  over  la-st  year's 
harvested  acreage  are  indicated  in  all  important  producing  areas. 

Sizable  increased  in  acreage  over  that  harvested  in  193^  indicated 
for  most  of  the  xlorth  Central  and  Western  States.    These  increases  presumably 
reflect  an  attempt,  or  at  least  a  desire,  to  get  back  to  something  approaching 
normal  provision  for  hay  production.     In  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  the 
Southeast  the  shifts  from  193^  ^'^^  mostly  small  and  offsetting  between  States, 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Monday,  April  22,  1935,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  50  associate  radio  stations. 


— ooOoo — 

The  first  phase  of  the  fight  against  the  Dutch  elm  disease  was  concluded 
on  April  13th  v.dth  the  destruction  of  the  last  of  7.786  trees  known  to  liave 
been  infected.    This  does  not  mean,   says  Lee  A.  Strong,   Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,   that  the  Dutch  elm  disease  has  been  stamped 
out  in  the  United  States.    Undoubtedly,  he  says,   some  diseased  elms  were  missed 
during  the  hurried  survey  last  summer.    The  external  symptoms  of  chronic  infec- 
tions may  have  failed  to  develop,  or  they  may  have  been  masked.    Moreover,  the 
condition  of  many  trees  infected  in  193^  will  not  become  apparent  until  the 
leaves  come  out  this  spring. 

All  weakened  or  dead  elms  in  the  infected  region — 5>CC0  sq^uare  miles  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,   centering  around  New  York  City — are 
potential  sources  of  infection  and  are  possible  breeding  places  for  elm  bark 
beetles  now  known  to  be  carriers  of  the  fundus  that  causes  the  disease.  More 
than  300,000  01'  these  valueless  trees  have  been  removed  and  about  the  same 
number  have  been  marked  for  removal.    The  danger  of  letting  the  American  elm  go 
the  way  of  the  American  chestnut,  Mr.  Strong  points  out,   is  too  grave  to  lose 
the  time  necessary  for  a  definite  diagnosis  before  cutting  down  dead  or  dying 
trees.    No  tree  that  looks  healthy  is  felled  until  the  presence  of  the  disease 
has  been  proved  in  the  laboratory.     Condei.oned  trees  vary  in  size  from  slender 
saplings  that  may  be  cut  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe  to  towering  forest  elms 
6  feet  in  diameter  or  large  street  trees,   requiring  2  or  3  days  to  remove, 
because  of  traffic  or  telephone  and  electric  wires. 

The  extensive  elm  sanitation  campaign  now  in  progress  is  financed  with 
funds  allotted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.    An  organization  of  I3I 
P.W.A.  crev/s,  comprising  1,127  nien,  assisted  by  a  force  of  293  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  men,   in  25  crews,   is  engaged  in  the  eradication  of  condemned 
trees  in  the  tri-State  area.    They  are  trying  to  get  all  these  trees  felled  and 
burned  before  the  bark  beetles  overwintering  in  them  come  out  in  May. 

Scouts  are  continuing  the  survey  of  elms  in  the  infected  zone  begun  in 
1933  when  the  disease  v/as  discovered  in  New  Jersey.    Each  dead  or  dying  tree 
will  be  tagged  for  prompt  removal.    Owners  of  condemned  trees,  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  say,  have  vokantarily  authorized  destruction  of  tagged 
trees,  making-;  it  unnecessary  to  invoke  State  plant  pest  laws  to  compel  the 
eradication  of  dangerous  trees. 
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As  soon  as  the  elms  put  out  their  leaves  this  spring  the  infected 
region  and  the  neighboring  countryside  will  he  scouted  intensively  for  elms 
showing  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  —  yellov;  leaves 
or  signs  of  wilt  in  early  or  advanced  stages. 

Cities  to  which  imported  "burl  elm  logs  have  "been  delivered  and  land 
along  the  railroads  ever  which  these  logs  travelled  vdll  also  he  surveyed. 
Burl  elm  logs  imported  from  Europe  "by  manufacturers  of  veneer  are  helieved  to 
have  heen  a  means  of  introducing  the  Dutch  elm  disease  into  the  United  States. 
The  importation  of  such  logs  is  no  longer  permitted. 


With  feed  prices  at  present  high  levels  farmers  must  rely  on  pastures 
more  than  usual  this  year.    One  of  the  surest  ways  to  get  extra  feed  from 
pastures  east  of  the  G-reat  Plains  is  to  aTjply  a  top  dressing  of  fertilizer 
where  moisture  conditions  are  fairly  normal. 

•  Numerous  experiments  hy  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  experiment  stations  show  substantial  increases  in  carrying  capacity  of 
pastures  that  have  heen  fertilized. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports  that  ten  acres  of  fertilized  hillside 
pasture  —  Ivlushing-um  silt  loam  in  southern  Ohio  —  pastured  to  capacity  from 
May  9  to  Uovemher  k,  produced  I36  pounds  of  heef  per  acre.    An  adjoining  unfer- 
tilized pastu.re  of  2^  acres  produced  59  pounds  of  beef  per  acre.    The  fertilizer 
was  3>000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  and  kOO  pounds  of  superphosphate  ;oer  acre — 
applied  to  the  old  sod  without  cultivation  or  seeding  of  any  kind. 

At  the  Storrs  (Connecticut)  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ^00  pounds 
of  16  percent  superphosphate  every  four  years,  beginning  with  I92U,  increased 
pasture  yields  SO  percent.    The  increase  v/as  12S  percent  on  pasture  which  re- 
ceived in  addition  to  the  superphosphate  2,000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  an 
acre.    The  increase  was  I66  percent  where  I50  pounds  annually  of  nitrate  of  soda 
was  added  to  tlie  superphosphate  and  lime. 

The  annual  acre  value  of  the  pasturage  —  calculated  in  terms  of  clover 
hay  at  $13.^0  a  ton  and  corn  silage  at  $6,00  a  ton  —  was  $9.18  for  untreated 
land,   $16,53  v/ith  superphosphate,  $20,93  ^'o^  superphosphate  and  limestone,  and 
$2U,^2  for  superphosphate,   limestone,  and'  nitrogen. 

The  annual  acre  cost  of  the  fertilizers  was  9^  cents  for  superphosphate 
alone,  $1,69  when  limestone  was  included,  and  $3.18  when  nitrogen  y/as  added. 
The  annual  net  return  per  acre  was  $6,Ul  for  superphosphate  alone,  $10, 06  for 
superphosphate  and  lime,  and  $12, 06  for  suiDerphosphate,   lime,  and  nitrogen. 
Kentucky  bluegrass  and  white  clover  occupied  only  2  percent  of  the  unfertilized 
pasture,  but  approximately  75  percent  of  that  fertilized.    Bushes  also  have 
been  virtually  eliminated  and  weeds  greatly  reduced. 
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In  TTest  Virginia  a  poor  unfertilized  pasture  yielded  UgO  iiotmds  of  dry 
matter  Der  acre  on  a  similar  pasture  \t  ich  was  limed  and  had  200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  "ootash  and  1,000  pounds  superphosphate  per  acre  added  the  first 
and  third  years,  thfe  yield  was  9U3  pounds  of  dry  matter  an  acre.     A  further 
addition  of  100  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  aniiually  per  acre  brought  the  total 
to  1,31^  pounds  of  dry  matter.     Similar,  although  not  such  striking,  results 
were  obtained  on  medium  and  fertile  soils.    The  yields  on  all  pastures  when 
white  clover  was  present  were  approximately  twice  as  large  as  when  the  clover 
was  absent. 

On  ITorfcH:  sandy  loam  soils  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Florida  fertilizer 
increased  pasture  production  from       to  SO  percent.    On  bottom  land  pastures 
consisting  of  Tifton  sandy  loam  and  Plua.LTier  sandy  loan  in  Georgia,  the 
application  of  a  complete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  60O  pounds  per  acre  annually 
more  than  tri":iled  the  gains  made  by  beef  cattle.    On  Sassafras  sandy  loam  soil 
in  Maryland,  applications  of  complete  fertilizer  increased  the  pasturage 
approximately  35  percent. 

A-Dplication  of  lime  and  siiperpho suhate  to  an  established  pasture  of 
Bermada  grass,  Dallis  grass,  white  clover  and  lespedeza  on  a  silt  soil  at 
Jeanerette,  Louisiana,   cost  only  $2.57  an  acre  and  increased  the  annual  acre 
profits  An  unfertilized  and  ijuilimed  ipasture  produced  I70  pounds;  of  gain 

an  acre  for  the  grazing  season,  or  $S.99  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  feed. 
A  similar  ijasture  given  an  applicacion  of  2  tons  loer  acre  of  ground  oyster 
shell  in  I92C  and  I50  pounds  per  aero  of  superpliosphate  annually  for  five  years 
produced  during  the  grazing  season  yJ2  pounds  of  gain  and  $lU.55  ^^^t  profit  per 
acre, 

A  top  dressing  of  about  100  pounds  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  such  as  sodium 
nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  at  least  'jGO  pounds  per  acre  of  superphosphate, 
put  on  as  early  as  -oossible  in  the  scoring  when  the  grass  is  free  of  dew  or  rain, 
is  recommended  by  the  Department.    On  certain  soils,  usually  those  of  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  nature,   it  may  be  profitable  to  include  100  pounds  per  acre  of  some 
potash  fertilizer  with  the  nitrogen  and  phosphate.    Fertilizers  usually  prove 
most  profitable  v/hen  used  on  dairy  farms  near  large  cities. 

Pastures  which  have  been  top  dressed  are  ready  for  grazing  sooner  than 
unfertilized  oastures  and  nev/  plants  in  fertilized  pastures  develop  more  rapidly. 
Any  surplus  nx'-o  duct  ion  on  pastures  can  be  i^ade  into  hay. 

A  cheaper  method  of  fertilizing,   but  v.dth  slower  retiirns,   is  the  applica- 
tion of  phosohate  alone.    These  tend  to  "bring  in"  the  clovers.    The  clovers  in 
turn  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil.    This  method  of  fertilizing  has  been  found  worth- 
while on  some  of  the  more  valuable  pasture  lands  in  the  Virginias,     It  is  usually 
uneconomical  to  buy  fertilizers  for  pastures  on  the  poorest  soils. 


FABivI  BUSniESS  AlJD  SCIENCE  IIEWS 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Monday,  June  24,  1935,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period.  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  very  brief  time  I  should  like  to  open  up 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  participation  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  this 
week  with  just  a  statistic  or  two.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
just  issued  reports  on  the  size  of  the  food  supply  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  during  the  coming  year,  and  on  the  trend  of  milk  output  from 
the  dairy  farms  of  the  nation  as  it  shows  up  in  the  first  part  of  fhe  flush 
production  season. 

As  to  the  national  food  supply:     The  economists  find  that  with  what  is 
carried  over  from  last  year  and  what  probably  vill  be  turned  out  this  year, 
our  people  will  have  offered  to  them  in  the  food  markets,  more  total  calories 
than  they  have  eaten  in  recent  years. 

But  the  calories  won't  be  distributed  among  the  various  kinds  of  foods 
in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  average  recent  year.     More  calories  will  be 
marketed  as  fruits  and  vegetables  and  less  as  meat  and  other  livestock  pro- 
ducts. .      ■-  .  .,;a_^.ii^aw3  -«J»^.i»-e»4U<i«---««u3 - 

The  shortage  in  meats  and  other  livestock  products,   of  course,   is  due 
to  the  drought  of  1934.    But  already  the  plentiful  rains  of  1935  have  produced 
pastures  that  have  made  up  somewhat  for  the  shortage  of  feed  grains.    As  a 
result  milk  production  is  higher  than  it  was  at  this  tine  last  year  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  to  be  higher  for  the  rest  of  the  year  than  it  was  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  1934. 

Well,  that's  that  on  the  statistics.   .   .  Now  some  reports  about  the 
insect  pest  situations  of  most  importance  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt. 

As  everyone  in  the  Corn  Belt  knows,   the  weather  so  far  this  year  has 
been  verj''  hard  on  the  chinch  bugs.     Cold,  xvet  weather  is  a  climatic  dish  not 
to  the  liking  of  these  pests.     That  is  what  they  have  been  served  continuously 
in  most  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  this  spring.     But  if  the  weather  turns  off  warm 
and  dry  from  nov/  on  until  ti:e  time  when  chinch  bugs  move  from  small  grain 
fields  to  corn  fields,  there  might  be  quite  a  threat  to  the  corn  from  the 
ravages  of  the  bugs.     Therefore,  the  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
State  extension  services  who  are  in  charge  of  the  campaign  to  help  farmers 
beat  the  biogs  are  standing  ready  to  supply  creosote  for  chinch  bug  barriers 
on  very  short  notice.     This  news  v/ill  bo  welcomed  by  farmers  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri.     If  the  weather  from  now  on  is  favorable  to  the  bugs  in 
these  states,  there  may  be  quite  a  heavy  run  from  the  small  grains  to  the  corn 
fields  and  farmers  may  have  to  lay  down  creosote  barriers  to  keep  the  bugs  out 
of  the  corn.     If  they  do,  the  creosote  is  ready  and  the  county  agricultural 
agents  cooperating  with  the  Federal  and  State  entomologists  will  make  it 
available. 
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The  cheering  word  went  out  Friday  that  the  danger  of  chinch  bug  dama^ge 
in  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  is  likely  to  be  small,  except 
for  a  few  small  scattered  local  areas.     So  much  for  chihch  bugs.  .   .   .  Now  as 
to  the  boll  weevil  situation:     There  is  cheerful  news  for  some  farmers  who 
are  on  this  front  of  the  eternal  war  against  insects. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  of  the  Cotton  Belt  farmers  this  year  v^on't 
have  to  use  as  concentrated  poison  dust  as  they  have  been  using  to  fight  the 
boll  weevil.     Lee  A.  Strong,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  announced  Thursday  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  for  the 
past  three  years  at  Florence,  South  Carolina.     These  experiments  show  that 
farmers  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  can  use  a  half  and  half  mixture  of  calcium 
arsenate  and  lime  to  poison  the  boll  weevil  instead  of  using  the  straight 
calcium  arsenate.     The  half  and  half  mixture  is  cheaper  than  the  straight 
arsenate  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  adds  less  arsenic  to  the 
boil. 

Now  please  notice  that  Mr.  Strong,   in  m.aking  his  announcement,  specified 
that  the  farmers  in  the  Atlant ic  Coast  cotton  States  could  use  the  half  and 
mixture.     These  results  may  or  may  not  apply  in  the  Western  States  of  the 
Cotton  Belt.     If  there  is  any  doubt  among  any  of  you  Cotton  Belt  listeners 
whether  you  are  in  the  area  where  y^u  can  safely  use  the  new  and  cheaper 
poison  against  the  boll  weevil,  consult  your  county  agricultural  agent. 

Finally,   in  today's  report,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  again  to 
the  fact  that  stamp  collectors  and  friends  of  conservation  who  are  not  hujiters, 
may  now  purchase  1934—35  duck  stamps  without  having  them  affixed  to  hunting 
licenses  or  certificates.    A  new  law  provides  that  the  stamps  may  be  purchased 
by  anyone,  and  in  unlimited  quantities. 

The  stamps  may  now  be  purchased  at  post  offices  at  one  dollar  each, 
either  singly,  in  block,  or  in  full  sheets  of  28  stamr)s  to  the  sheet.  All 
these  stamps  remaining  unsold  after  June  30  will.be  destroyed. 

This  announcement  is  issued  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,   so  that  persons  and  organizations  desiring  to  rnaJce  their  con- 
tribution to  the  migratory-waterfowl  program  in  this  manner,  and  stamp  collec- 
tors who  have  previously  sought  the  stamps  unaffixed  to  a  license  or  a  certif- 
icate, may  nov/  obtain  as  many  as  desired  before,  they  are  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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FARM  EUSJI^SS.MD  SCIENCE  NEWS  ' 

A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Radio  Service,  troadcast  [Pucsdry, 
August  13,  1935,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period.  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

^  ■■  ,  — noOoo — 

I  bring  you  today  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
on  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  August  1st,  and  a  statement  by  Secretary 
Wallace  dealing  with  the  moat  price  situation. 

First,  the  report  on  the  number  of  cot  tie  on  feed: 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  on 
August  1,  1935  was  2So5  percent  smaller  thnn  on  August  1,  1934,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  United  States  Depart:nent  of  Agriculture.     The  actual  number 
on  feed  was  the  smallest  for  August  1  in  mrjny  yearsc    Nearly  all  of  the  reduction 
from  last  yoojr  was  in  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  number  on 
feed  i„    the  States  east  of  that  river,  as  a  v^hole,  being  little  different  from 
a  year  ago. 

Reports  from  feeders  as  to  the  weights  at  which  cattle  on  feed  August 
1  would  be  marketed  show  little  difference- in  the  distribution  anong  different 
weight  groups  from  the  distribution  sho\m  by  similar  reports  a  year  ago.  The 
proportion  over  1100  pounds  was  a  little  larger  and  the  proportion  under 
1100  pounds  was  correspondingly  smaller  thr^n  r.voortod  a  year  ago. 

Reports  from  feeders  giving  the  number  of  stocker  raid  feeder  cattle  they 
expected  to  buy  during  the  next  5  months  of  1935  and  the  number  bought  'during 
the  corresponding  period  in  1934  show  that  -as  of  A.ur:ust  1  they  e^rpected  to 
buy  considerably  more  cattle  this  year  thc-ji  they  bci-viht  last.     The  largest 
indicated  increases  v/ere  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt,  ond  especially  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  where  cattle  feeding  has  been  on  a  gre:itly  re-* 
duced  scale  for  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  the  1934  drought.     In  areas  where 
the  prospects  for  corn  production  in  1935  were  ro.thcr  uncertain  rbout  August  1, 
many'  of  the  intended  purchases  wore  conditional  upon  the  favorable  outcome  of 
this  crop. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  inspected  at  stockyards  markets, 
into  the  Corn  Belt  States  during  the  first  6  months  of  1935  v/ere  relatively 
large,  being  over  20  percent  larger  than  during  the  first  half  of  1934' a:id 
the  largest  for  the  period  since  1930.    All  of  the  increase  over  last  year  V7as 
in  the  number  shipped  into  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt.    This  number  was  twice  as 
large  as  during  the  first  6  months  of  1934  and  the  largest  for  the  period  in 
16  years. 

Now  as  to  the  Secretary's  stcatement  about  meat  prices.     I  quote: 

"American  consumers  deserve  more  accurr.te  information  about  causes  of 
present  pork  prices  thoji  that  contained  in  Saturday's  A69«ciated  Press  dispatch 
from  Chicago, 

"Thcat  dispatch,  while  correctly  attributing  first  responsibility  for 
present  pork  prices  to  the  1934  drought,  defined  the  second  cause  as  follows: 
'The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  provided  for  the  destruction  of  6,000,000 
pigey  sows  or  grown  sows  which  would  have  been  on  the  market  this  year.  In 
addition  uncounted  prospective  litters  were  destroyed. ' 


"This  analysis- is  attributed  "by' the  press  roport  to  Chicago  'moat 
authorities^.     I  on  curious  to  know  if  these  -annamed  sources  arc  packers  who 
arQ  suing  in  court  for  recovery  of  processing  taxes  already  paid  or  sequestered 
in  court  on  the  theory  that  the  packers  pay  these  taxes,  while  at  the  same  tiine 
spreading  anonyi-aous  propaganda  through  the  press  to  persuade  consumers  that  the' 
tax  is  borne  hy  the  consumers. 

'"Hae  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  the  1933  sow  slaughter  on. present 
pork  prices,  as  contained  in  the  Chicago  dispatch,  is  a  complete  misstatement 
of  the  facts, 

"To  start  with,  the  'statement  that  » 6,000,000  piggy  cows  or  grovm  sows' 
were  killed  is  just  about  3000  percent  wrong.    The  total  number  of  sows  pur- 
chased by  the  government  was  not  5,000,000,  but  was,  by  actual  count,  222,149, 
or  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  number  cited  in  the  dispatch. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  sta-toment  that  these  sows  wore  'destroyed'  is 
an  error.    In  slaughtering  of  the  sows  the  edible  moat  was  saved,  and  100  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cured  pork  v/as  distributed  to  faiailios  on  relief  rolls,  as  a 
result  of  the  emergency  buying  operation, 

"Third,  the  part  of  the  dispatch  stating  these  sows  'would  have  been  on 
the  market  this  year'  is  an  absurdity."  !Parmers  would  not  have  held  these  sows 
until  this  year  under  any  imaginable  sot  of  circumstances.    The  only  kind  of 
sows  held  for  such  lengths  of  time  are  blooded  aninalc;  with  records  of  high 
productivity,  while  farmers  were  in  fact  improving  the  blood  lines  of  their 
herds  by  selling  off  their  culls  in  1933, 

"The  rest  of  the  statement  that  'In  addition,  uncounted  prospective 
litters  were  destroyed'  makes  the  distortion  just  about  complete. 

,  "The  facts  a.rc  that  consumers  now  would  be  paying  somewhat  more  for  i^ork, 
if  there  had  been  no  pig  purchase  program  in  1933.    A  fev;  simple  little  fa&ts, 
if  widely  understood  by  consamors,  will  show  them  why  this  is  true. 

.,  "These  facts  are:    First,  that  the  government  buying  of  both  222,149 
sows,  and  6,188,717  little  pigs,  was  completed  before  October  1,  1933  —  nearly, 
two  years  ago,  ■ 

"Second,  that  the  sows  purcha.scd  wore  duo  to  farrow,  or  produce  litters, 
in  the  fall  of  1933.  ■  ■. 

"Third,  that  the  average  ago  at  v/hich  pigs  are  marketed  is  nine  months. 
This  means  tha.t  if  there  had  been  no  government  buying,  all  of  the  6,000,000 
little  pigs  bought  by  tho  government  v/ould  have  been  marketed  in  the  winter  of 
1933-34  and  the  spring  of  1934;  tho  222,149  sows  would  have  been  sold  off  about- 
the  sario  time,  most  of  them  "in  February  and  March  of  1934,  and  the  pigs  from 
thoir  litters,  born  in  the  fall  of  1933,  would  have  gone  to  market  not  later 
than  the  fall  of  1934. 
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"Fourth,  (and  this  is  a  vi'tai  fact"  for  ovorytody  to  rcnonbcr)  that  the 
supply  of  pork  is  linited  "by  the  supply  of  food.    With  a  .'^ivcn  supply  of  food, 
farmers  can  narkot  just  so  nany  pounds  of  -porfc.  and  no  more.    They  nay  vary  tho 
nuntor  of  pi -s,  tut  tho  total  weight,  vrhatcvor  tho  num"bor«  is  absolutely  limited 
by  the  feed  supply, 

"Fifth,  that,  in  1934,  when  the  little  pirs  aaid  the  sows  and  their  litters 
would  have  been  narkctcd  if  there  had  boon  nc  Goyernncnt  buying  program,  the 
markets  wore  already  glutted  by  supplies  forced  on  the  market  by  lack  of  feed 
caused  by  the  droughts    That  unprecodentcd  drought  reduced  the  1934  corn  crop  by 
nearly  a  billion  busliels  rjid  confronted  farmers  witn  the  alternative  of  cutting 
down  their  hog  herds  or  letting  large  numbers  starve  to  death, 

"Sixth,  that  hog  products  are  not  usually  held  in  storage  for  more  than 
six  months  after  sloughtero 

"Wlion  these  fo.cts  arc  pieced  together  they  spell  out  a  story  completely 
different  from  that  which  consumers  arc  being  asked  almost  every  day  to  believe. 

"Tlic  true  story  is  that  the  Governr.ient ,  with  its  1933  pig  purchases, 
reduced  by  loss  than  8,000,000  pigs  (including  the  -possible  million  pigs  not 
littered  by  the  222,149  purchased  sows)  the  nur.iber  of  marketings  in  1934,  when 
nearly  68,000,000  wore  slaughtered.    The  need  for  tho  1933  reduction  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  even  after  the  reduction  was  made,  tho  1134  slaughter  was 
comparable  to  the  1933  total  slaughter  of  73,000,000  for  farm  and  comercial 
use,  and  tho  1932  slaughter  of  slightly  less  th.on  71.000,000,    All  of  these 
totals  compare  v;ith  the  hog  slaughter  in  years  before  we  lost  our  export  markets 
for  pc-'k,  o,s  for  oxru-.plc  in  1925  when  slaughter  was  63,000,000  head  and  when  we 
exported  6,7  percent  of  our  pork  and  32  percent  of  our  lard. 

The  average  farm  price  of  hogs  for  the  year  ending  Soptenber  30,  1934, 
was  $3,73  per  hundred.    Although  very  low,  this  price  was  sor.cwhat  higher  than 
that  of  the  previous  year  and  higher  tiio.n  it  would  have  been  without  the  Gov- 
ernment program,    Tlie  slight  increase  in  price  plus  benefit  pcaj,^:ents  enabled  the 
farmers  t'o  e scope  the  disaster  they  would  have  faced. 

All  through  1934,  when  retail  pork  prices  were  moderate,  consumers  i^aid 
somewhat  more  for  pork  than  they  would  have  ]paid  if  the  Government  had  not 
stepped  in  with  its  emergency  program  in  1933  to  save  the  farmers  from  bmik- 
ruptcy  prices,     I  do  not  believe  consumers  begrudge  tiic  farmers  that  hcliD  in 
1934,  especially  since  the  gains  in  farm,  buying  power  helped  stimulo.te  city 
business  and  aided  in  reviving  city  payrolls.    The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Adrani  strati  on  tolces  full  responsibility  for  boosting  farm  income  from  hogs 
last  yeo,r,  aiad  for  the  moderate  increase  in  prices  paid  by  consumers  of  pork 
in  1934, 

"As  to  present  pork  prices,  the  true  story  of  the  effects  of  the  Gov- 
crnnont's  program  is  different. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  tho  volur.ie  of  pork  farmers  can  market  in  1935  is 
wholly  regulated  by  the  amount  of  feed  on  hand. 


"Nov7,  r/hilo  liog  products  aro  poi*i siir.'blc,   -rain  is  r.ot.    It  am  "be  oncl  is 
storod  on  the  fam»    Tho  more  corn  f -n-rf'ij3,.r;B,.)7.ojfp  . forced  to  feed  thoir  hp^-s  in 
1954,  when  ho^'rs  glutted  tlio  r.io-rkot  pjid  pri(:;Q.„!^,.^,w.o.]r,0;  Iq^"^,,  tlio  less  tlaoy  had  loft 
to  feed  ho"s  in  1955  when  hogs  otc  scarce  oxxd  yn^tk  pr.i.ce.s .  oj'q  lii~h» 

"So  the  ren.1  effect  of  slaughtcrin;"  sows  rnd  pi;~:s  in  1953  ■u.ndcr  the 
Governncnt  program,  in  advance  of  tho  tremendous  1934  droucdit  shortago  of  feed, 
was  to  save  feed  available  for  maintainin~  supplies  of  hogs  in  1934, 

"The  pigs  killed  in  1935  v/ould,  if  fed  aat,  have  consumed  more  than  60  to 
70  nillion  hushels  of  corn  in  1934, 

"Pigs  now  being  marketed  are  fattened  on  tho  corn  avoalahlo  in  ad:/naace 
of  this  yearns'  corn  crop,  or  in  other  words,'  ofl  that  produced  in  1954  or  held 
over  from  1955.    The  sloughter  of  the  pigs  in  1953  therefore  saved  60  to  70 
million  husholsi  of  corn,  and  this  resulted  in  augmenting  the  1934  supply  of 
availahic  corn  by  the  equivalent  of  more  than  700,000,000  pounds  livo  weight 
of  hogs, 

"The  adjustment  prograans  of  last  year  caused  a  considerable  shift  from 
whe&,t  and  corn  acreo.ge  into  forage  crops  which  wore  even  more  desperately  needed 
than  rro.in  to  protect  the  livestock  population  from  starvation  and  to  protect 
the  b:^,  oding  stock,  and  wliich  crops,  iia  addition,  wore  more  drought  resistant 
. tod  consequently  produced  more  feed  than  either  wheat  or  corn  in  areas  of 
nearly  toto2  oro-p  failure. 

The  Adjustment  plan  included  corn  loans  in  1935  and  1954,  which  resulted 
in  the  storage,  on  farms,  of  270  million  bushels  of  corn  in  1955,  further  aug- 
menting In  a  vital  v/ay  the  1954  feed  supplies  available  for  hogs  now, being 
marketed* 

"The  net  effects  of  tho  whole  a^djustment  oiperation  have  been  favorable 
both  to  farmers  ojid  consomers. 

"Farmers  were  s-aved  from  ruinous  losses  last  yeoj*.     Thoir  marked  recovery, 
in  the  face  of  the  worst  drought  ever  kno^rn,  v/as  brought  about  by  revival  from 
bankruptcy  prices  and  by  benefit  payments  financed  out  of  processing  taxes. 
Their  imx^roved  purchasing  pov/er  has  contributed  tremendously  to  general  recovery. 
Farm  ir:Tprovement  is  now  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  renewed  industrial  and 
business  activity.    Better  eriployment  has  increased  consumers'  power  to  buy. 
Improved  consumer  buying  power  is  a  factor,  independent  of  supply,  in  higher 
moat  prices. 

-•"Consumers  this  year  are  paying  higher  xDrices,  but  not  quite  so  high  as 
they  would  have  paid  if  the  hog-bu;5ring  operations  two  years  ago  had  not  con- 
served feed  last  year  when  it  was  acvttoly  needed. 

"New  supplies  of  this  year's  prospective  2,272,000,000  bushel  corn  crop_ 
soon  will  be  available.    Late  this  fall  and  early  this  winter  the  larger  sup- 
plies of  1955  spring  pigs  will  begin  moving  to  market  and  loricos  will  modero.te» 
Larger  supplies  of  grain-fed  cattle  also  will  be  marketed  in  e&rly  1936,  In- 
creasecL  hog  farrowings  in  the  last  half  of  1955  will  result  in  larger  pork  sup- 
plies noxt  spring  and  summer. 
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"So  the  situation  will  chnnge,  "out  the  Adjustncnt  prOf-ran  vrill  continue 
to  function  in  nccord  with  its  doninrait  purpose.    This  purpose  is  to  protect 
farmers  raid  consumers,  to  iron  oxit  rddo  fluctuo-tions  of  the  connodity  markets,  to 
provide  greater  supplies  in  tine  of  shorta,^o  and  loss  when,  due  larr^cly  to  loss 
Y         of  export  markets  huge  surpluses  threaten  farn  prices,  to  enahle  farners  to 

ohtain  parity  prices,  v/hich  are  j^ricos  fair  to  consuners  rmd  fair  to  farners, 
and  to  avert  in  disastrous  oxtrones  of  supply  ond  price  v/hich  in  the  past  have 
contributed  so  .~reatly  to  agricultural  collnpso  and  general  econonic  dex^ression." 


That  concludes  the  statement  on  the  neat  price  situation  issued  this 
norning  by  Secretary  Wallace, 
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FARM  BUSINESS  AND  SCIEKCE  MEWS 

A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Monday,  August  26,  1935,   in  the  Department  of  AfR;riculture  period,  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

In  the  normal  course  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  wide-spread 
activities  during  the  past  week  a  number  of  decisions  and  announcements  of 
importance  to  different  groups  of  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  popped  out  of 
the  news  hopper. 

Last  Friday,  the  national  Forest  Reservation  Commission  authorized 
buying  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  of  wooded  land  to  be  added  to 
national  forests  in  25  different  states.     The  important  thing  to  members  of 
this  audience  is  that  adding  these  million  and  a  quarter  acres  to  the  national 
forests  in  25  states,  mainly  east  of  the  Greo.t  Plains,  will  provide  new 
resources  for  public  recreation,  give  greater  protection  to  watersheds  of  our 
streams,  and  conserve  timber  supplies  for  the  future. 

On  Saturday,  the  economists  issued  reports  on  the  prospective  size  of 
the  cotton  crop  in  two  foreign  nations.     In  both  countries  the  prospects  are 
for  smaller  production  than  last  year  —  rather  an  interesting  fact  in  view  of 
the  comments  of  some  who  have  insisted  that  the  acreage  adjustment  program  of 
American  farmers  has  led  to  an  increase  in  foreign  acreage  and  production. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true  elsewhere,  but  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  China 
and  Egypt  on  the  basis  of  the  first  estimates  of  1935  cotton  crops  cabled  in 
Saturday  from  our  foreign  representatives.     These  estimates  show  a  reduction 
of  at  least  15  percent  in  the  Chinese  cotton  crop;  and  of  4  percent  in  the 
i^yptian  cotton  acreage. 

I  pass  on  to  report  briefly  on  scientific  experiments  yielding  results 
of  interest  and  importance  to  growers  of  wine  type  grapes  in  the  eastern  states 
The  experiments  were  conducted  by  Doctors  G-oresline  and  Beavens  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  Doctor  Pederson  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.    Last  Wednesday  they  reported  to  the  American 
Chemical  Society  that  they  have  developed  a  method  of  stabilizing  the  eastern 
sweet  wines  of  low  alcoholic  content  against  spoilage  by  the  simple  process  of 
pasteurizing  for  20  minutes  at  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.     This  discovery  will 
mean  much  to  the  wine  industry  in  the  eastern  states. 

I  wish  I  had  as  encouraging  news  to  report  on  the  campaign  against  the 
Dutch  Elm  disease,  but  Mr.  Lee  Strong,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  acknowledges  frankly  that  the  success  of  this  campaign 
to  preserve  for  us  and  our  children  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  American  elm 
still  hangs  in  the  balance.     With  a  Works  Program  allotment  of  2-1/2  million 
dollars,  the  scientists  are  trying  to  find  and  eliminate  affected  trees,  and 
thus  to  exterminate  the  disease  within  the  United  States.     Their  effort  is 
centered  in  5  thousand  square  miles  of  Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
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centering  around  Kew  York  City.     The  principal  known  infection  in  tiu  s  country 
is  centered  in  this  section..    In  the  .5  thousand  square  miles,  over  10-1/2 
thousand  trees  have  been  proved  to  be  infected  and  all  but  720  of  them  have 
been  destroyed.     In  addition,  three-fourths  of  a  million  dead  or  dying  elms  have 
either  been  destroyed  or  marked  for  dest'raction  go  as  to  remove  possible  sources 
of  infection.  ■  This  week  the  force  of  4  thousand  men  is  conducting  an  intensive 
second-  search  for  diseased  trees.     If  human  persistence  can  stamp  out  this 
threat  to  our  principal  species  of  shade  trees,  it  will  be  done.     But  success 
is  not  yet  assured, 

-    I  suppose  every  farm  family  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  that 
Secretary  Wallace  has  decided  upon'  the  guiding  principles  that  will  be  followed 
in  approving  the  allocation  of  50  million  dollars  of  Federal  funds  to  improve 
secondary  roads.     The  complete  statement  of  principles  is  quite  long,  and  I 
cannot  give  it  to  you  today.     The  thing  to  remark  about  it  is  that  it  represents 
a  really  just  and  scientific  attempt  to  choose  for  improvement  with  Federal 
funds  the  secondary  roads  which  carry  now  and  will  carry  in  the  future  the 
greatest  volume  of  traffic. 

Well,  that's  that  —  save  for  a  warning  —  and  I  cannot  give  it  with  too 
great  emphasis  —  against  using  v;eight  reducing  preparations  which  contain  the 
drug  dinitrophenol. 

Recently  the  press  carried  extensive  reports  of  blindness  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  drug  by  persons  wishing  to" reduce  weight.     But  people  keep  on 
using  it,     Mr.  W.  G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  feels 
that  he  would  be  remiss  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  y/arn  the  people  again  concern- 
ing the  great  hazard  in  the  use  of  reducing  preparations  containing  this  drug. 
You  may  ask  why  the  public  has  to  be  warned  —  why  the  government  under  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  cannot  ban  from  the  market  products  containing  this  dang eroufe  drug. 
The  reason  is  that  the  present  Food  arid  Drug  Act,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  is 
practically  inoperative  against  this  public  health  hazard.     He  reports  that  of 
all  the  products  containing  dinitrophenol  now  on  the  market,  only  one  has  been 
confiscated  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.     That  was  called  "Slim."    Legal  action 
was  brought  against  it  because  it  contained  on  its  label  a  claim  that  it  was 
■"Safe  to  use,"  whereas  medical  opinion  was  unanimous  to  the  contrary. 

But  none  of  the  other  preparations  containing  dinitrophenol  has  been 
confiscated  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  since  their  labels  have  kept  within 
the  existing  law  or  they  have  not  been  transported  across  state  lines.  Some 
of  the  names  under  which  dinitrophenol  has  been  or  is  now  being  sold  to  the 
public  are  reported  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  follov/s:  Nitromet, 
Dinitrolac,  IJitra-Phen,  Dinitriso,  Formula  281,  Dinitrose,  Nox-Ben-01,  Re-Du, 
Aldinal,  Dinitrenal,  Prescription  No.  17,  Slim,  Dinitrole,,  Tabolin,  and  Redusols. 

If  you  want  the  spelling  of  the  various  names  and  a  permanent  record  of 
this'  warning,  write  to  the  Food  and  Drag  Administration  at  Washington  and  ask 
for  the  press  release  of  August  22,   concerning  blindness  caused  by  a  drug  used 
in  reducing  medicines. 


?ABi\i  BUSIiJESS  AND  SCISHCE  ITE^.TS 

A  r^^dio  t-lk  b?/  worse  Soair^bury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  • 
in  the  Depart-nent  c::  Agriculture  period,  N-^tio-^al  Form  nnd  Home  Hour, 
Wednesday,  AU-'-ust  28,  lS3ii,  "by  H3C  and  50  AF-,ociatea  r-dio  stations. 

9|e     :^     ^     >:«  >|c 

Hello  F- rm  -nd  Home  folks.- 

I  have  aece,  firs"  toda--,   som,-;  more  inf or;n'-t..on  -'Lout  the  cotton 

lor»ns: 

Adjustment  p-^ ;nT;ent s  to  cotton  f-rm^rs  under  the  lonn  "nd  p-awient  pl-'^n 
announced  Mond'~v  will  "be  limited  to  two  cents  per  pound,  Administrator 
Chest;^r  C-  D-Pvis,   of  the  A..  ..A.  explainv.-d 'yestcrdry  afternoon. 

This  expl-'^no.tion  'i^Ts  made  to  clprify  any  erroneous  impression  thcat 
mignt  h'-^ve  'been  dra.vn  from  the  announccmv.nt  of  th.;  ne"  policy  yesterday  and 
in  response  to  inquiraos  as  to  vrhc:thwr  the  producers  vould  receive  the 
difference  betve-^n  the  av^r  y;,^  price  and  t'.^elv.j  c>-;nts  in  the  uvent  the 
a.verage  price  declined  bolo'"  the  ten-cent  level. 

"The  Government's  commitment  to  pay  producers  the  difference  between 
the  aver-^^ge  orice  mi  t'^lve  cents  is  limited  to  t"'0  cents  per  pound,"  Mr. 
d-avis  stnted,   "--^nd  if  it  should  develop  that  urices  drop  belo'-'  t^n  cents  — 
a  highly  improbp.ble  coiitingcncy  —  producers  -^'ould  b^  expected  to  put  their 
cotton  in  th^  loan  and  \7ait  for  prices  to  recover." 

Yost -•rd'~3'"  afto;rnoon  also,   the  >L.A.-ri..  urged  cotton  producers  vho  may 
v'ish  to  sell  thei;''  cotton  immedi.ately  rnd  vhose  crop  is  rlre.-^dy  being 
harvested  and  ginicd  for  sole  to  obt'^in  and  keep  sales  sliDS  from  buyers, 
so  as  to  bo  sure  to  have  adequate  sales  redord:;  on  '''uich  the  government  '■'ill 
be  ablo  to  m-ko  adjustment  pa"/ments  under  tn^  ne^''  lonn  nnd  pajnnent  plpji. 

The  necessary'  forms  upon  vhich  p-'yments  of  th.:  difference'  betv^e'en  the 
aver'^ge  price  '^nd  t'-elve  cents  vlll  b'„  disbursed  rre  ueing  prepared.     In  the 
interim  producers  vho  desir^  to  market  their  crop  are  advised  to  compil-^  a. 
cp.reful  record  •."hich  '.dll  include  a  descripti ./n  of  th^  cotton  sold,   the  buyer 
to  v-'hom  the  cotton  uas  sold,  the  date  of  sale  rnd  tnj  nicies  of  the  parties, 
including  tenants,  v.-ho  have  -^n  interest  in  tii^  cotton  s  ^ld.     It  is  especi-'lly 
import--int  th-^-t  loroducers  should  obtain  from  tho  buyer  a  memorandum  of  sale 
vrhich  cont-^^ins  the  date  of  sale  and  tho-  gross^  '-'eight  of  tho  br.le  or  boles  sold. 

"'.7e  -ro  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prep^r^  and  m-^'k^;  available 
the  necessary  f.^rms  vhich  v/ill  be  used  under  this  ne"  plan,"  Mr.  Davis  said, 
"and  provision  vill  be  m-^de  for  these  producers  v-ho  cither  h'^vo  rlre^dy 
marketed  their  crop  or  v/ho  desire  to  do  s.  before  these  forms  a-re  availrble. 
We  recognize  tnat  there  are  buyers  and  merchojits  'fao  have  immediate  .commitments 
on  the  nev  crop  rnd  it  is  our  desir^  to  pl-^ce  producers  in  a  position  to 
market  their  crop  a,s  soon  after  ginning  as  they  choose.    However,   i.t  is 
important  th-'^t  complete  information  be  available  vhich  m^^^y  bv:;  transferred  to 
printed  forms    •hen  the-y  ar^  completed  for  distribution." 
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Now,   I  have  for  you  some  reports  just  issued  "by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  on  the  business  position  of  three  farm  products. 
The  first  deals  with  wheat. 

World  wheat  supplies  outside  &assia  and  China  this  season  are  likely 
to  be  ahout  240,000,000  hushels  less  than  in  1934-35,  says  the  Bureau  in 
its  current  report  on  world  wheat  prospects. 

World  production,  excluding  Russia  and  China,  is  estimated  at  about 
3,520,000,000  bushels  or  about  60,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year;  but 
world  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  this  crop  year  was  about  800,000,000 
bushels,  or  300,000,000  bushels  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  bureau  says  the  short  supplies  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  may 
result  in  prices  being  maintained  close  to  an  import  basis  for  all  classes 
of  wheat  at  markets  east  of  the  Rockies.     The  United  States  carry-over  into 
the  current  season  is  estimated  at  152,000,000  bushels,  and  production  on 
the  basis  of  August  1  conditions  at  608,000,000  bushels.     The  total, 
760,000,000  bushels,  is  only  135,000,000  bushels  more  than  normal  utiliza- 
tion of  625,000,000  bushels. 

These  figures  suggest,  it  is  stated,  that  unless  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable volurae  of  imports  during  the  year,   the  carry-over  into  the  1936-37 
season  will  be  smaller  than  that  in  the  current  season.  The  volume  of  imports 
will  be  influenced  largely  by  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  crop  which  proves 
unfit  for  milling.  - 

The  bureau  says  that  Durum  wheat  in  the  1935-36  season  probably  will 
not  command  a  premium  over  Hard  Red  Spring,  as  was  the  case  last  season;  but 
that  supplies  of  good  quality  Hard  Red  Spring  appear  so  short  there  will  be 
substantial  premiums  for  Hard  Red  Spring  over  Hard  Red  Winter. 

Commercial  producing  countries  have  the  fewest  hogs  in  nearly  a 
decade,  the  Bureau  says  in  its  current  report  on  world  hog  and  pork  prospects. 

There  were  8  percent  fewer  hogs  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Irish 
Free  State,  combined  on  June  1st  than  on  that  date  last  year.     The  United 
States  had  30  percent  fewer  hogs  over  six  months  of  age. 

The  bureau  sees  evidence,  however,   that  the  end  of  the  decline  in 
number  of  hogs  has  been  reached,  since  several  co-untries  have  reported  this 
summer  an  increase  in  number  of  bred  sows.    A  substantial  increase  in  the 
1935  fall  pig  crop  and  in  the  1936  spring  pig  crop  in  the  United  States  is 
in  prospect.  '  ■ 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  this  fall  and  v/inter  is  expected  to  be  "very  ( 
favorable"  for  an  expansion  in  hog  production,  but  the  increase  will  not  be  re- 
flected in  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  until  the  summer  of  1936. 

Prices  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  reached  in  early  Augus t . the  highest 

level  in  about  six  years,  largely  because  of  continued  small  slaughter  supplies. 

There  has  been  a  material  increase  in  recent  months  in  average  weights  of  hogs 
slaughtered. 

World  trade  in  hog  products  has  declined  much  in  the  last  year,  says  the 

bureau. 
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Prices  of  dairy  products,  which  have  been  steady  for  the  past  month, 
probaloly  have  passed  the  seasonal  low  point  for  the  year,   says  the  Bureau 
reporting  currently  on  the  dairy  situation. 

Production  is  much  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  stocks  of  hutter  and 
evaporated  milk  are  large.     Consumers  are  spending  more  money  for  "butter 
and  cheese  this  year.    With  better  business  during  the  last  half  of  1935 
than  in  1934,   the  increase  in  consumer  expenditures  for  dairy  products 
probably  will  continue. 

Farm  prices  of  butterfat  are  reported  low  in  relation  to  feed  grains, 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  retail  prices  of  butter  low  in  relation  to  other  fats. 
Milk  production  per  cow  on  August  1  was  about  15  pounds,  or  about  11  percent 
more  than  a  year  ago.     This  sharp  increase  in  production  per  cow  is  said  to 
have  more  than  offset  a  decrease  in  numbers  of  milk  cows. 

The  condition  of  pastures  in  dairy  States  on  August  1  was  83.5  percent 
of  normal,   compared  with  43.8  percent  a  year  ago. 

Other  features  of  the  dairy  situation  are  the  improvement  in  feed  crops, 
a  June  high  record  in  production  of  principal  manufactured  dairy  products, 
and  a  narrowing  of  the  margin  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  butter. 
On  August  15,  the  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York  was  only  4.2  cents  more 
than  the  price  of  New  Zealand  butter  in  London.     Imports  have  decreased  and 
probably  will  be  relatively  small  the  remainder  of  the  y.eBX: 
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lASM  BUSI":."ESS  MD  SCIENCE  NEWS 


A  radio  announcement  "by  Morse  SalislDury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broad- 
cast in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  Mational  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Thursday,  August  29,  1935,  by  KBC  and  50  associated  stations. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  ejinounced  today  that  admin- 
istration of  the  potato  control  act  would  be  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  John  B.  Hutson,  director  of  the  division  of  tobacco,  sugar,  rice  and  peajiuts. 

At  the  direction  of  Chester  C.  Davis,  administrator,  steps  have  .already 
been  toicen  to  assemble  data  and  establish  administrative  machinery  necessary  for 
operrtion  of  the  act, 

Mr,  Hutson  said  proposals  to  remove  surpluses  and  to  adjust  acreage  through 
contracts  cjid  all  other  suggestions  would  be  carefully  considered  before  the 
formulation  of  a  progrpjn  to  carry  out  the  act, 

"Wc  are  hopeful,"  he  said,  "that  the  operations  of  the  Act  will  result  in 
an  increased  income  to  potato  producers.     The  growers,  themselves,  are  depended 
upon  to  aid  in  the  drafting  and  execution  of  a  plan  which  will  carry  out  the  aims 
of  the  legislation." 

The  Act  proposes  the  lev^^-ing  o  f  a  to.x  upon  all  pota.toes  sold  in  excess  of 
anatione.l  sales  alloti^ient  for  potatoes.     Its  passage  by  Congress  followed  two 
years  of  heavy  production  and  low  prices  to  commercial  growers  of  the  product. 

At  present,  parity  price  on  potatoes,  calculated  by  comparisons  with  prices 
prevailing  during  the  base  period  for  potatoes  established  by  the  Act,  the  period 
from  August  1919  to  July,  1929,  is  approximately  90  cents  a  bushel.  Prevailing 
market  prices  are  about  45  percent  of  parity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  potato  growers  as  a  v/holc  have  received 
larger  total  incomes  in  the  past  during  years  of  medium  or  even  short  production 
than  they  did  in  seasons  of  hea.vy  production.     It  is  estimated  that  under  prevail- 
ing demand  conditions,  potato  producers  in  the  United  Stn.tes  might  expect  to 
receive  approximately  $72,000,000  more  for  a  total  crop  of  340,000,000  bushels 
than  for  400,000,000  bushels. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  allotment  year  for  potatoes  is  the  12~month 
period  beginning  December  1  and  ending  November  30.    The  first  allotment  yeex 
begins  December  1,  1935. 

The  states  oxe  given  allotments,  which  may  be  sold  tax  free,  on  the  basis 
of  past  production  and  acreage.     In  turn,  through  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ducers, tax  free  allotments  are  given  counties  a,nd  individual  potato  farms. 

On  all  potatoes  sold  in  excess  of  allotments  a  tax  of  3/4  of  a  cent  per 
pound  is  to  be  levied,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fixes  &  lower  rs,te  of 
tax,  but  this  rate  can  not  be  less  than  l/2  cent  per  pound. 
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PROGIGSS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTlvISNT 

A  radio  talk        Ilorse  Salislmr:/,   Chief  of  Radio  Service^ 
broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and 
Eome  Hour,  Tuesday,  September  10,  1935,  by  HBC  and  50  associated 
stations. 

*** 


During  recent  weeks  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Stedman  has  been  reporting  to 
you  how  farmers  and  AAA  officials  have  made  plans  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  amendments  to  the    Adjustment  Act,    They  developed  new  programs 
and  prepared  to  improve  programs  now  in  effect.     Since  he  talked  to  you 
last  Thursday  much  has  been  done  to  put  the  new  ideas  into  a.ction.  So 
there's  a.. lot  of  variety  in  today's  report  on  what  happened  in  agri- 
cultural adjustment  during  the  past  week.     Seven  programs  have  taken 
definite  steps  forward. 

First,  we  have  potatoes.     You.  may  romoraber  tha.t  last  week  Mr.  Stedman 
reported  that  Congress  chose  the  AAA  to  administer  the  Potato  Control  Act 
and  that  Administrator  Chester  Davis  had  appointed  J.  B.  Hutson  as 
supervisor  of  the  pota.to  program;    Last  Friday  a  special  AAA  potato  section 
was  organised  and  A*  F.  Mercker  was  made  chief  of  that  new  section. 
Except  for  1927,  when  he  was  chief  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Mr.  Mercker  hac  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  many  years.    Mr.  Mercker  will  be  assisted  by  H.  C.  Thompson,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Vegota^b)!'^  Crops  of  Cornell  University.    Mr.  Thompson 
is  on  leave  from  CornGll, 

Mr.  Mercker  says  that  alread^y  his  section  is  conferring  with  potato 
farmers,   and  that  he  ex:,jects  an  announcement  giving  the  size  of  the  national 
potato  allotment  and  of  state  allotments,   can  be  made  by  the  first  of 
November.    Allotments,  of  course,  are  the  ajuounts  of  potatoes  that  can  be 
sold  v/ithout  tax  during  the  next  year.    Those  tax-free  amounts  are  large 
enough  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of  the  people  in  the  United  States.  Dis- 
cussing that  point  Mr.  Mercker  says,  and  now  I'm  quoting:     "Reports  that 
a  tax  of  three— quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  i s  to  be  paid  on  all  potatoes, 
are  entirely  wrongs.     The  Act  exempts  from  any  tax,  enough  potatoes  to 
meet  all  demand  at  prices  only  large  enough  to  give  potato  growers  some 
margin  of  profit." 

Mr.  Mercker  v/ent  on  to  say  that  tiie  purpose  of  the  Potato  Control 
Act  is  to  encourage  the  normal  production  of  potatoes,  but  to  put  a  curb 
on  overproduction  which  has  been  causing  growers  to  lose  money.    He  also 
said  that  the  AAA  is  relying  on  potato  grovrers  not  only  for  advice  on 
details  of  the  program,  but  also  on  enforcement  questions. 

Now  as  to  tobacco.    On  Monday,  Mr.  Stedman  says,  manufacturers 
testified  at  hearings  on  processing  tax  rates  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and 
Burley  tobacco.     The  new  amendments  to  the  Adjustment  Act  laid  down 
special  rules  for  processing  tax  rates.     Those  rules  would  mejin  changes 
in  the  amount  of  the  processing  tax  on  the  kinds  of  tobacco  mentioned.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  find  out  if  the  new  rates  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  use  of  those  tobaccos  so  that  surpluses  would  accumulate,  and 
if  so,  to  find  out  what  rates  v/ould  not  reduce  use.     The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  stud.7  the  evidence  token  at  the  hearing.     If  the  Secretary 
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finds  that  the  rate  set  "by  law  is  too  nigh,  he  nas  tne  autnority  to  set 
a  lower  rate. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  news  for  growers  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  tax  rate  hearing  was  held,  the  MA  scheduled  a 
public  hearing  on  a  proposed  cigar  leaf  tobacco  adjustment  program. 
That  hearing  will  be  held  next  Monday  in  T/ashington. 

And  Mr.  Stedman  points  out  here,   that  the  contracts  which  are  in 
operation  now,  will  expire  with  the  1935  crop.     The  idea  of  the  proposed 
new  contract  is  to  keep  farm  prices  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  at  a  fair  ex- 
change level.     The  new  contract  is  now  in  tentative  form.     It  would  cover 
a  four-year  period,  ranning  from  1936  througlri  1939;  but  any  grower  could 
cancel  his  contract  by  giving  due  notice.     The  base  o,creage  for  each 
farm  would  be  about  the  same  as  it  is  now,  b\it  small  changes  could  bo 
made  for  fa.rms  where  the  present  base  acreage  is  clearly  too  high  or  too 
low  in  comp-arison  v/ith  similar  farms.     The  acreage  and  production  allot- 
ment would  be  set.,  so  as  to  keep  a  balance  between  tobacco  grown  and 
tobacco  used,  but  the  allotment  could  not  be  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
base.     Growers  who  complied  with  the  contract  would  get  payments  that 
would  tend  to  make  up  the  differonce  betv/een  the  average  farm  price  and 
the  fair  exchf'nge  price  of  tobacco  growTi  vathin  the  allotment.    I7ell,  so 
much  for  tobacco. 

A  sugar  program  moved  forward  last  vfoek,  too.    You  may  remember 
that  about  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Stedman  reported  to  you  about  a  proposed 
program  f or  farmers  in  Southern  States  who  grow  sugarcane  commercially  for 
sirup.     The  idea  of  the  program  is  to  ^ve  growers  of  cane  for  simp,  a 
program  offering  tne  same  benefits  as  the  regular  sugar  cane  program. 
Well,  last  Saturday  that  sirup  program  was  approved  by  Secretary  Wallace, 
and  contracts  are  being  sent  into  the  south  so  that  county  agents  can 
offer  them  to  farmers. 

Next  is  some  news  about  walnuts.    Last  week  the  AAA  scheduled  two 
public  hearings,  on  a  marketing  agreement  and  order,  designed  to  replace 
the  agreement  and  license  which  have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  two  years. 
One  of  the  hearings  will  be  held  Seyjt ember  20th  at  Portland,   Oregon,  and 
the  other  will  be  held  three  days  later  at  Berkeley,   Cnlif.     In  one  sense, 
it's  very  much  of  a  West  Coast  mc?ttcr,  for  the  prooosed  o.greement,  like  the 
present  one,  applies  only  to  walnuts  grown  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.     But  the  hearings  should  interest  most  of  the  country,  for 
they  probably  will  be  the  first  of  quite  a  number.     The  West  Coast  walnut 
growers  and  prckers  were  the  first  group  to  ask  for  hearings  on  a  new 
agreement,   so  that  they  could  take  advantage  of  the  new  amendments  to  the 
Adjustment  Act.     Those  amendments  provide  for  admini strative  orders  instead 
of  licenses  to  enforce  agreements,  and  they  lay  do\"m  very  definite  rules 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  follow  in  carrying  out  his  side  of 
agreements  '^ith  growers  and  handlers.    Mr.  Stedman  reports  that  the 
present  agreement  for  v;alnuts  has  been  operating  with  a  pretty  high  degree 
of  success. 

Now  we  move  on  to  rye.     The  proposed  adjustment  program  for  ryo 
advanced  another  step  last  week.    On  Friday,  the  second  of  two  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  program  was  held  here  in  Washington.  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  testified  that  the  farm  price  of  rye  in  their  part  of  the 
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country  was  far  iDelow  parity.     They  said  that  they  'believed  most  Penn- 
sylvania rye  grov/ers  would  sign  a  contract. 

^  The  first  hearing  had  been  held  at  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  late 

last  month.     'The  AAA  will  use  evidence,  given  at  the  two  hearingsjin 
making  final  recommendations  for  a  rye  adjustment  program.     Of  course, 
the  proposed  program  would  apply  only  to  rye  harvested  as  grain.  The 
first  marketing  year  would  ran  from  September  1st  of  this  year  to  June 
30th,  1935.    After  that,  marketing  years  would  begin  on  July  1st  and 
end  on  June  30th  of  the  succeeding  year.     The  rate  of  the  processing 
tax  is  30  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds.     This  rate  was  established  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Adjustment  Act  which  Congress  approved  recently. 

That's  the  vreek's  news  for  rye.    Next  wo  have  an  item  right  off 
the  wire.    The  proposed  now  program  for  peaauts  is  tnking  shape.  Mr. 
Stedmpn  reports  that  today  peanut  growers,  millers  and  other  interested 
parties  are  at  a  public  hearing  here  in  I'ashington.     Tnose  at  the  hear- 
ing are  discussing  the  terms  of  a  proposed  new  contract  for  adjusting 
peanut  acreage  or  production  for  market,  and  rental  or  benefit  payments 
that  would  be  mo.de  if  such  an  adjustment  contro.ct  went  into  effect.  The 
present  contracts  expire  v/ith  the  1935  crop. 

Another  plan  is  up  for  discussion  at  the  hearing.     That  is  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  quantities  of  peanuts  gro;^.  in  1935  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  by  diverting  such  peanuts  into  oil  manufacture.  Pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  connection  vdth  such  a  plnn. 

The  proposed  production  adjustment  contr:\ct  is  for  the  4-year 
period  1935  to  1959,  but  a  contract  could  be  terminated  by  the  producer 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  any  year. 

And  here  is  the  last  piece  of  ne\7s  for  the  week.    On  Saturday  the 
Seed  Conservation  Committee  decided  to  hold  supplies  of  adapted  seed  wheat, 
until  it  can  get  more  definite  information  on  probable  needs  for  seed  in 
the  ITorthwest  States  v/here  drought,  heat  and  rust  have  damaged  crops*  The 
committee  expects  a  complete  report  by  the  middle  of  October.    Joseph  P. 
Cox,  of  the  AAA,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  says  that  until  then 
the  committee  is  holding  at  least  a  million  bushels  of  hard  spring  wheat 
and  350,000  bushels  of  durum  wheat. 

He  says  that  the  committee  can  safely  dispose  of  the  other  wheat 
it  now  has,  and  also  that  there  is  no  need  of  holding  supplies  of  rye, 
flax,  and  barley.    Also,  he  believes  that  if  farmers  and  elevators  in 
the  Northwestern  States  hold  the  best  of  their  local  wheat  crops  they  will 
probably  have  enough  seed,  bat  the  committee  is  holding  on  to  its  re- 
^  serves  until  all  doubt  is  passed.     The  seed  which  the  committee  now  has 

is  what  is  left  of  seed  bought  last  summer  during  the  great  drought, 
when  officials  realized  that  unless  the  Government  had  a  supply  on  hand, 
some  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  buy  adapted  seed  anywhere. 

And  that's  all  of  Mr.  Stedman' s  report  for  today. 
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FABM  BUSII\TESS  AMD  SCIE^TCE  NEWS 

A  radio  talk       Morse  Salistrary,  chief  of  Sadio  Service,  delivered  ^'i 
in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday, 
September  15,  1935,  and  hroadcast  over  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated 
radio  stations. 

— ooO  00 — 

This  week,  as  usual,  it's  quite  a  chore  to  select  from  the  crop  of 
reports  and  announcements  issued  by  Federal  economists  and  scientists 
those  of  which  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to  this  audience.-  However, 
I  have  had  my  try  at  it  and  now  lay  before  you  the  results. 

First,   some  business  ne'.^^s  notes  of  interest  to  apple  producers  and 
to  wheat  growers. 

The  news  for  apple  growers  is  thrt  the  1935  European  crop  will  be 
much  smaller  than  the  1934  crop.    The  leather  has  been  very  unfavorable 
to  European  growers.    Bat  this  bad  break  for  the  European  growers  will 
not  mean  such  a  good  break  for  American  growers  as  it  once  would  have  — 
in  the  days  before  the  nations  of  the  world  went  nationalistic  and 
began  to  put  on  quotas  and  import  restrictions  and  exchange  restrictions 
and  dry  up  the  flow  of  trade  between  nations.     These  various  barriers 
to  international  trade  apply  to  the  loroducts  of  our  apple  orchards  as 
well  as  the  products  of  oiir  wheat  fields  and  the  corn  country  and  the 
cotton  belt.     So,  even  though  European  consumers  will  be  short  on 
supplies  of  home-grown  apples  this  summ- r,  and  although  our  growers 
will  have  15  to  20  million  bushels  available  for  export  to  them,  it  is 
a  question  whether  our  producers  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  higher 
prices  in  the  European  market,  as  they  would  have  in  the  days  before 
barriers  to  world  trade  were  throm  up  e  verj'-where , 

The  business  news  for  wheat  growers  is  that  recent  crop  reports 
from  abroad  have  indicated  a  reduced  crop  in  the  Argentine  and  a  crop 
considerably  below  average  in  Canada.     The  Canadian  report  just  came 
in  Saturday.     It  estimates  this  yeo.r' s  Canadian  crop  at  290  million 
bushels.     That's  a  little  bit  larger  than  last  year's  very,  very  short 
crop,  but  it's  nearly  a  fifth  smaller  than  the  average  Canadian  crop 
of  recent  years.    Rust  and  frost  damage  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
harm  to  the  Canadian  crop  of  this  year.     The  Argentinian  crop  report 
came  out  a  week  ago  and  predicted  that  this  year's  harvest  would  be 
smaller  than  the  240  million  bushels  raised  by  Argentine  growers  last 
year.     Drought  hit.  the  Argentine  crop. 

With  reduced  supplies  from  this  y  ar'scrop  coming  from  these  two 
important  areas,  the  wheat  outlook  prL  j.iction  that  we  gave  you  last  month 
that  the  world  price  would  rule  a  'ittle  bit  higher  in  the  current  year 
than  the  yea.r  before  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
world  price  is  important  to  growers  in  this  country,  even  though  we  won't 
put  much  wheat  on  the  world  market  this  year.     Our  price  has  been  ruling 
from  15  to  20  cents  above  the  '^rarld  price  and  the  economists  expect  this 


(over ) 


relationship  to  continue  so  long  as  v^e  are  not  in  the  export  market. 
Obviously,  under  such  conditions,  the  higher  the  world  price,  the  more 
chance  of  a  sustained  price  in  this  country.     I  suppose  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  that  if  ^^e  should  get  even  one  crop  as  "big  as  the  average 
from  1928-32  and  go  hack  onto  the  export  market  wheat  prices  in  this 
country  would  fall  from  10  to  12  cents  "below  the  world  price  instead 
of  ruling  from  15  to  20  cents  above  it. 

Bat,  let's  get  off  the  business  nev/s  and  on  the  science  news  of 
the  week.     The  rust  epidemic  which  pla^'-ed  such  havoc  v^ith  yields  of 
spring  wheat  in  the  ITorthwest  this  ye      gave  a  severe  testing  to  the 
varieties  resistant  to  rust  tha 'g  have  developed  so  far.     You  may  re- 
member the  comments  that  Milton  Eisenhower  and  I  made  recently  about 
the  necessity  both  of  breeding  rust  resistant  varieties  and  of 
eradicating  the  barberry  hosts  of  the  stem  rust  in  the  attack  on  this 
dangerous  potential  m.enace  to  every  wheat  crop.    Well,   at  that  time  we 
didn't  have  full  reports  on  the  performance  of  the  semi-resistant 
varieties  under  the  severe  conditio  s  of  massive  infection  which 
prevailed  in  the  spring  v^heat  belt  this  year.    How  the  reports  have 
come  in.     They  show  that  the  semi-resistant  varieties,  under  actual 
farm  conditions,  were  damaged  less  by  ru.st  than  the  standard  varieties 
that  are  not  rust  resistant.     This  was  the  record  ma.de  by  such 
varieties  as  Thatcher,  Ceres,  and  Hope.     Other  varieties  made  by 
crossing  these  and  the  stajidard  varieties  and  back-crossing  again  — 
using  all  the  arts  of  the  plant  breeder  —  vThich  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  stood  up  well  under  rust  attacks  on  the  experiment 
station  plots.    Let's  hope  that  when  the  next  severe  rust  attack  rolls 
around,  growers  will  have  available  for  use  on  all  spring  wheat  acres 
varieties  even  more  resistant  to  cut  down  the  losses  from  this  parasite, 

A  couple  more  notes  on  farm  conditions  -  the  Southwest  reports  un- 
usual activity  among  farmers  in  saving  sorghum  seed  of  pure  strains  of 
adapted  varieties.    G-ro^-rers  hope  in  this  way  to  regain  the  ground  lost 
in  improving  the  varieties  of  sorghum  g rown  when  the  drought  last  year 
cut  down  the  seed  supply  and  made  it  imperative  to  plant  a- conglomeration 
of  seed  in  a  good  many  fields  this  year.    A  good  many  growers  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  seed  of  adapted  varieties  such  as  Atlas  and  Wheatland  this 
spring.     They  planted  substitutes.        t ' s  hope  they  , won't  have  to  next 
year  as  a  result  of  the  intensive  see  "-saving  "ctivity  this  fall. 

The  shortage  in  feed  grains  i/i  the  Southwest  and  the  vrestern  Corn  Belt 
where  that  last  crop  report  noted  "sharp  reductions  in  corn  and  grain 
sorgh-ums"  has  put  the  spotlight  on  the  hay  supply.     It's  going  to  be  better 
than  since  1928,    And  that ' s .making  farmers  glad.     Here's  a  quotation  from 
a  man  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  who  recently  wrote  the  Department  as  follows: 
"We  won't  have  any  too  much  grain  for  our  livestock  this  winter,   but  we  will 
have  plenty  of  hay  and  that  is  what  really  matters.    After  starving  our 
breeding  herd  through  last  winter  on  roughages  which  we  ordinarily  would 
consider  no  more  than  bedding,  we  shal]  never  forget  the  security  in  hay." 

The  new  emphasis  on  hay  has  caused  the  Department  to  set  up  a  research 
committee  to  coordinate  projects  on  hay  varieties,  methods  of  planting, 
cultiA^ating,  fertilizing,  harvesting,  storing,  and  using.     I  think 
Eisenhower  vdll  have  some  reports  from  that  committee  for  you  later  on 
this  fall. 
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FARM  BUSIiraSS  MP  SCI5ITCE  NEWS  ■ 

A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  Radio  Service,  delivered 
in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Tarm  and  Home  Hour,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1935,  and  broadcast  by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

—  oof^oo— • 

A  slight  reduction  in  flour  yield  from  this  year's  rust  damaged  spring 
wheat,  but  practically  no  loss  in  baking  qur.lity,   is  re-oorted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  on  the  basis  of  milling  and  baking  tests. 

The  bureau  tested  23  rer)resentative  samoles  from  the  1935  crop  of  hard 
red  snring  wheat,  ranging  in  test  weight  on  a  dockage  free  basis  of  from  6O.5 
"oounds  to  the  bushel  to  Ul  pounds,  and  on  a  cleaned  and  scoured  basis  from 
61.5  "Dounds  to  hk  T)Ounds.     Eor  every  pound  decrease  in  test  weight  there  is  a 
corresTOOnding  average  decrease  of  about  9/l^  -percent  in  flour  yield  for  dockage 
free  wheat;  and  a  reduction  of  3/^  percent,  for  cleaned  and  scoured  wheat. 


The  Agricioltural  Adjustment  Administration  yesterday  made  public  a  study 
of  potato  acreage  and  production  which  showed  that  the  production  adjustment 
urograms  had  had  virtually  no  effect  u-oon  the  commercial  production  of  lootatoes 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Other  conclusions  from  the  study  were  that  potato  acreage  and  production 
had  shown  no  increase  during  193^  a^'i  1935  that  could  be  attributed  to  adjustment 
programs;  that  acreage  increases  in  certain  states  during  193^  1935  were  for 

the  most  part  outside  regions  where  land  was  taken  out  of  riroduction  by  adjust- 
ment programs,  and  that  in  sections  in  only  two  states  was  it  established  that 
land  taken  out  of  production  by  adjustment  programs  had  contributed  to  an 
increase  in  potato  acreage. 

The  result  proves  conclusively  that  the  adjustment  programs  have  not  been 
responsible  for  the  surplus  of  potatoes,  and  resultant  low  -prices,  which  have 
prevailed  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  study  is  being  continued  with  regard  to  fruits  and  other  vegetables. 
The  preliminary  data  strongly  indicate  that  assertions  that  the  Agricultural 
Af^justment  Administration  programs  have  increased  acreage  and  nroduction  in 
specialty  crops  generally  are  as  groundless  as  those  made  with  regard  to  pota- 
toes. 
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FABM  3USIIIBSS  AITD  SCISllCE  I'lEWS 

A  radio  talk       Morse  Salisbury,   chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in 
the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  September  30, 
1935.  and  broadcast  by  1©C  and  50  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

A  two-year  search  for  grasses  and  other  plants  that  will  resist  drought 
in  the  Great  Plains  has  ended,  and  the  work  of  testing  hardy  varieties  from  Asia 
is  now  under  way,  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced.     On  Septem- 
ber 21st  the  Department  terminated  the  plant-hunting  expedition  in  North  China 
headed  by  Professor  Nicholas  Roerich. 

Since  the  spring  of  193U  the  Department  has  had  three  groups  of  plant 
collectors  in  Asia  gathering;  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  plants  which  might  some 
day  protect  the  Great  Plains  against  the  effects  of  devastating  drought  and 
erosion.     H.  G.  MacMillan  and  J.  C.   Stephens  :arde  some  collections  in  Manchuria 
in  193^»  snt^  a  seven-months'  expedition  under  the  direction  of  H.  L.  Westover 
and  C.  R.  Enlow  scoured  Russian  Turkestan.     The  Roerich  expedition  spent  the 
193^  collecting  season  in  the  Hingan  Mountain  region  of  Manchuria,  and  this 
current  season  on  the  edge  of  the  Gobi  Desert  in  Inner  Mongolia. 

The  seeds  collected  in  193^  were  planted  in  various  nurseries  and  green- 
houses throughout  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.     It  is  too  early  to 
determine  the  ultimate  value  of  these  collections,  the  Department  explained, 
since  each  collection  was  small,  and  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  quantities 
for  ample  testing.     Also,  most  of  these  plants  are  slow  growing  and  require 
several  years  of  investigation  under  various  soil  and  dims  tic  conditions  before 
any  of  them  can  be  recommended  to  growers.    At  present,  however,  preliminary 
observations  indicate  that  some  will  be  of  value. 

At  Mandan,  North  Dakota,   some  introduced  species  of  wild  rye  and  related 
grasses  are  grov/ing  well,  as  are  some  forages.     At  Pullman,  Washington,  several 
of  the  wheat  grass  species  look  desirable  and  a  wild  barley  is  the  most  promis- 
ing importation  as  regards  vigor,  erosion  control,  and  drought  resistance.  At 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  various  species  of  the  above  grasses  are  outstanding.  Similar 
native  species,  however,  which  have  been  collected  in  largo  numbers  in  the  past 
two  years  appear  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  introduced  species.     At  Tucson, 
Arizona,  various  introduced  species  of  grasses,   in  nursery  tests,  appear  promis- 
ing for  sand  binding,  lawns,  and  forage  production. 
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FARivi  BUSINESS  AlTD  SCIEIICB  ITSWS 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury/,   chief,  Radio  Service,  delivered  in 
the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Tuesday,  October  S, 
1935,  and  broadcast  by  HB^  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

Here's  the  news  that  cotton  producers  are  waiting  for  —  the  main 
figures  in  the  Government  estimate  of  this  year's  cotton  crop,  which  was  issued 
at  11  o'clock,  Eastern  time,  this  morning.     The  Crop  Reporting  Board  forecast 
■nroduction  of  11  million  thousand  bales.     This  forecast  is  very  close  to 

the  Seiotember  forecast  —  only  25  thousand  bales  under.     Because  the  yield  loer 
aero  is  higher  this  year  —  I9I-I/2  pounds  this  year  compared  with  I7I  pounds 
last  year  —  the  crot)  indicated  is  over  l-Jj/h  million  bales  bigger  than  the  crop 
harvested  in  193^-     Because  the  acreage,  under  the  adjustment  programs,   is  much 
lower  than  the  average  acreage  of  the  period  from  19?3  to  1932.  this  year's  crop 
is  3~l/^  million  bales  smaller  than  the  average  production  of  that  period. 

So  much  for  the  comparisons.     Now  what  were  the  changes  in  different 
sections  as  to  the  cotton  cro-p  prospects  during  the  past  m.onth?    Well,  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board,   in  analyzing  its  reports  from  thousands  of  correspondents, 
finds  that  the  prospects  declined  pretty  seriously  in  Texas  —  the  production 
now  is  estimated  at  192  thousand  bales  less  than  it  y/as  estimated  a  month  ago. 
The  prospects  slumped  a  little  bit  in  Oklahoma,  too.     In  both  States,  the  crop 
got  a  late  start,  and  now  the  forst  may  catch  the  small  bolls  before  they  can 
mature. 

But  the  adverse  conditions  in  the  western  end  of  the  Belt  were  about 
offset  by  better  conditions  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  mississi^pi,  and  Arkansas. 
In  the  ea.st  end  of  the  Belt  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  picking  and 
ginning  all  through  the  latter  part  of  September. 

In  all  the  more  northern  states  of  the  Belt  the  crop  islate  and  the 
percentage  ginned  so  far  is  much  below  the  percentage  ginned  up  to  this  time. 
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rmi  BUSIITSSS  Aim  scisnce  hst?s 


A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in 
the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Thursday,-  November 
6,  1935,  and  broadcast  b,y  1<BG  and  a  netv.'Ork  of  50  associated  radio  stations, 

— ooOoo — 

air  friends  of  Parm  Credit  Administration  have  asked  to  postpone  their 
report  until  next  Thursday,  so  we  have  an  "opportujiity  today  to  catch  up  on 
some  of  the  recent  developments  in  farm  business  and  science  news. 

In  going  over  the  record  of  the  past  two  weeks,  I  find  many  items  of 
such  news,  naturally.     I've  picked  out  of  the  grist  some  reports  tha,t  \7ill 
interest  different  °-roups  of  listeners  in  this  36-State  audience. 

Here  is  something  for  you  listcnors  in  the  northern  Great  Pla.ins  who 
are  selling  milk  or  creajn  as  part  of  your  farm  enterprise.    This  is  a  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.     The  men  of  that  Bureau  have  gathered  in 
accounts  of  the  experiences  of  farmers  with  the"  ice-well  method  of  cooling 
and  holding  croon  on  do.iry  farms  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  this  last  sum- 
mer.    This  method  was  introduced  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,    Last  sum- 
mer, as  in  previous  summers,  it  proved  a  good  investment  for  dairy  farmers. 

The  first  ice  well  b^iilt  in  the  United  States  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  was  constracted  :^,t  the  B'lireau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry- Sxperiraent  Station,  Mandan,  North  DpJcota,   in  the  fall  of  19;38,  This 
well  has  been  \i3cd.  for  the  last  7  summers  with  verjr  good  results.     The  well 
is  opened  in  liic.j  as  a  rule,  and  the  ice  has  alv/ays  lasted  until  late  in  Sep- 
tember.    This  year  there  v;cas  ice  in  the  well  until  October  6, 

The  construction  of  this  well  is  described  in  Circular  155,  "The  Ice 
Well  for  the  Dair;;'  Parm,"  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  Tlashington,  D.  C. 

Now  hero  is  something  for  you  folks  in  the  Cotton  Belt,     I  knov;  ycai 
are  all  interested  in  the  facts  abotit  the  cotton  situ.ation  in  Brazil,  As 
Secretary  Wallace  commented  in  his  tolk  on  Tuesday,  it  is  well  to  know 
things  that  are  so  instead  of  thinp;s  that  are  not  so. 

Well,  here's  yc-ur  chance  to  know  v/hat  is  so  about  cotton  production 
in  Brazil.    P,  K«  Norris  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics -has  just 
completed  a  study  of  the  hist^^ry  of  cotton  production  in  northeastern  Brazil, 
You  may  remcmbr  that  Mr,  Norris  talked  with  us  at  some  length  on  the  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  a  year  ago  i.7hcn  Jie  celiac  back  from  spending  several  months  in 
Brazil  studying  the  cotton  industry  there.    Well,  since  then,  he  has  com- 
bined his  on-tho-spot  observations  with  extoncivc  research  work  in  this  couii- 
try  to  get  a  complete  pictu.re  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past  in  Brazil  in 
cotton  production  cjid  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future. 

The  results  of  his  studies  are  summed  up  in  two  reports.     One  of  thcra 
is  entitled,  "Cotton  Production  in  Southern  Brazil ; "  the  other  is  called 
"Cotton  Production  in  Northeast  Brazil."    If  you  want  these  reports  send 
your  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D,  C, 


Well,  that's  that  for  the  northern  Great  Plains  folks  and  the  southern 
folks  —  Oh,  no  —  here  is  a  news  item  of  a  rs.ther  disturhing  na-tijire  for  farm- 
ers in  the  southeastern  States,    As  you  might  stispect,  it  concerns  an  insect 
pest.     This  is  a.  new  pest.     It  attacks  the  seed  of  the  vetches,  one  of  the 
most  important  forage,  hay,  and  green  manure  crops  in  the  southeast.  The 
name  of  the  pest  is  the  vetch  hruchid.     The  disturbing  thing  a'oout  it  is  that 
this  past  year  it  vras  reported  from  13  counties  in  North  Ccroline.  and  2  coun- 
ties in  South  Caroline.,     The  reports  from  the  infested  sections  say  that  the 
insect  has  caused  heavy  damage  to  vetch  seed  crops.     The  hruchid  carne  in  from 
Europe,     It  must  "be  a.ttacked  immedia^toly  "by  a  strenuous  , cajmpaign  if  it  is  to 
he  prevented  from  spreading  further  through  the  southeast.    The  key  to  the 
prohlem  is  finding  out  where  the  adult  forms  of  the  insect  pass  the  winter 
and  how  to  a.ttack  thorn  then;  or  how  to  attack  them  in  the  immature  stage 
v/hile  they  a.re  in  the  vetch  seed.    The  entomologists  arc  working  on  the  proh- 
lera,  trying  to  find  out  how  to  kill  the  v/eevil  in  one  stage  or  another  so  a.s 
to  keep  it  from  spreading  further, 

JIow  some  ncv/s  for  you  folks  in  the  Northeast,  farm  folks  a.nd  city  folks 
alilce.     It  concerns  the  campaign  aga.inst  the  Butch  elm  disoa.sc,. 

The  summer  caxipa.ign  a.gainst  Butch  elm  disease  in  the  Ea.st  ha.s  given 
way  to  the  winter  cajnpa.ign.    As  autumn  turns  folia.ge  from  green  to  rod  and 
yollov/  --  one  of  the  dist ing-uishing  marks  of  the  infection  —  scouting  for 
diseased  trees  hecomcs  less  effective.     Scouts  are  now  directing  their  search 
to  dead  and  dying  elms  in  the  infected  area,,  and  the  eradication  crcv/s  that 
mak:o  up  the  rest  of  the  nearly  3,000-man  force  a.re  felling  and  turning  the 
trees  tagged  "by  the  scouts.    Although  these  trees  may  not  he  infected  with 
Butch  elm  disease,  they  offer  fa^vorahle  breeding  places  for  the  tiny  Dcetles 
tha-t  csxry  disease  spores.    Plant  q.ua.rantine  officials  of  the  U,  S.  Bepartment 
of  Agriculture  consider  it  a.dvisahlc  to  get  them  out  of  the  \7a,y  in  the  5,000 
square  miles  in  Hew  Jersey,  Connecticut,  a,nd  New  York,  centering  axound  Nev/ 
York  City,  v/here  the  G-ovcrnment '  s  intensive  control  campaign  wa.s  sta.rted  two 
years  ago. 

Since  the  campaign  hegan,  998,964  dead  or    dying  elms  ha.ve  "been  marked 
for  destruction,  nearly  103,000  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  Cctoher,  1935,  ac- 
cording to  Loe  A,  Strong,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plajit  ^/'^.arantine. 
The  presence  of  the  disease  has  "been  confirmed  in  13,914  additiona.1  trees. 
On  Cctoher  19,  1935,  Mr,  Strong  reports,  382,031  dead  and  dying  trees  and  4S 
trees  in  which  the  disease  had  'boon  confirmed  were  still  stajicl.ing.    All  of 
those  \7ill  he  felled  a.nd  burned  as  rapidly  a.s  possible. 

This  season  brought  to  light  a  few  more  cases  of  Butch  elm  disease  in 
the  four  isolated  spots  outside  the  qua.rantinod  area  where  it  v/as  found  last 
year  —  two  a.t  Clcvelajid,  Ohio;  faur  at  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut;  ten  at  India.n- 
apolis,   Indiana;  a.nd  two  a,t  Norfolk,  Virginia.,     Cases  were  reported  a.lso  from 
two  new  localities  —  Portsmouth,  Virginia.,  just  a.cross  the  river  from  Nor- 
folk, a.nd  Brunswick,  Ma.ryland,  about  60  miles  west  of  Baltimore, 

Finally,  here's  a.nother  item  of  nev/s  on  post  control,  but  this  concerns 
control  of  an  animal,  not  a  plant  post.     It  is  the  cattle  scabies  parasite. 
This  parasite  aaid  the  disease  it  causes,  until  last  year  v/as  vrotty  v/ell  con- 
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fined  to  a  few  areas  in  Western    States.    Ho^'Tever,  v/hen  it  'becoiae  necessa.ry 
to  move  many  C8,ttle  T:7h.0  3e  range  '.7a.s  "burned  vcp  "by  drou2;ht,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
hurry  without  wa-iting  to  dip  the  cattle,  the  disease  naturally  sprea^d  again. 
It  became  established  pretty  solidly  once  more  in  some  places  in  Kansas  and 
Colorado.    But  the  ra.nchmen  are  fighting  it  with  the  help  of  Federal  and  State 
officials,  and  they  hope  to  suppress  the  disease  by  next  year, 

Iiiore  than  115,000  cattle  in  seven  southee.stern  Colorado  counties  — 
quarantined  by  State  officials  —  are  being  dipped  twice  this  fall  in  chem- 
ical solutions  v/hich  have  been  effective  in  suppressing  sca.bies,     The  United 
States  Dcpa.rtmont  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  v/ith  the  State  officials, 
local  veterinarians,  e.nd  ca.ttlemen  in  coraba.tting  the  disease.    Many  western 
Kansas  cattlemen  are  also  dipping  infected  cattle. 

About  30  ;7cars  ago  cattle  scabies  \/as  common  in  the  v/estcrn  range 
ccrantry  and  caused  heavy  losses.     Since  them  officials  of  the  Department, 
State  votorinarians,  and  cattlemen  have  reduced  the  extent  of  the  infected 
a.rea  —  once  covering  12  western  States.     The  principal  remaining  infected 
areas  arc  in  v/ostcrn  Hcbrasko,,  southeastern  Colorado,  and  western  Kansa.s, 

Kow,  to  v/ind  up,  let  me  repeat  the  names  and  nujnbcrs  of  the  publico^ 
tions  that  I  have  offered  you  people  today.    Here  goes. 

For  dairy  farmers  in  the  northern  Great  Plains,  Circular  155,  "The 
Ice-Well  for  the  Dairy  Farm". 

For  people  in  the  Cotton  Bolt,  two  mimeographed  publications,  "Cotton 
Production  in  Southern  Bra::il"  and  "Cotton  Production  in  j^Torthcast  Brazil," 

If  you  v/ant  the  icc-well  Circular  send  to  the  Bu.reaA.i  of  Dairy  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C.     If  you  want  the  cotton  publications,  send  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C, 


FABIu  BUSINESS  AM)  SCIENCE  MS 

A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  Radio  Service,  broadcast  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,  Ns,tional  Farm  sjid  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  November  26,  1935,  by  p 
KBC  and  associated  stations. 

C? 

 ooOoo   ^1; 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  legal  situation  of  the  AAA,  I 
shall  give  you  first  today  a  statement  issued  late  Monday  afternoon  by  Mastin  G. 
White,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  regard  to  the  action  of  oj 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Rickart  Rice  Mills,   Inc.,  petitioner  V.  Rafus  T7. 
Fontenot.  Quoting: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  attach  any  significance,  insofar  as 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  concerned,  to  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  accepting  the  appeal  of  the  Rickart  Rice  Mills, 
Inc.,  and  in  issuing  a  temporary  injunction  against  th3  collection  of  taxes  from 
that  company  on  the  processing  of  rice  pending  the  hearing  of  the  appeal. 

"In  this  case,  Rickart  Rice  Mills,  Inc.,   originally  filed  a  bill  of  com- 
plaint in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisia.na 
seeking  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  processing  tax  on  rice,  alleging  that 
the  tax  wa,s  unconstitutional.     The  district  court  dismissed  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  was  deprived  of  jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  a  suit  for  injunc- 
tion by  Article  3224  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  Section  21  (a)   of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  ejnended.     Consequently,  the  question  no\i  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  case  is  NOT  whether  the  processing  tax  on  rice,  or  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  a  whole,   is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional. 
The  question  is  whether  the  district  court  correctly  decided  tha,t  it  had  been 
deprived  of  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  pro- 
cessing taxes  by  Article  3224  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  Section  21(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended.    A  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  by  the  Supreme  Court,   it  is  believed,  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
sending  the  case  ba,ck  for  a  determination  by  the  district  court  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  processing  tax  on  rice  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended  on  August  24,  1935. 

"This  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  ha.ve  no  effect  on  the  availability 
of  funds  to  meet  contract  payments,   since  such  funds  are  adva.nced  by  the  Trea.sury, 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration, 

"Furthermore,  even  a  final  determination  of  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality by  the  district  court  and  ultimately  by  the  appellate  courts  in  this  case 
'.70uld  not  ha-vo  any  effect  uricn  the  Government's  obligr^tions  with  respect  to 
existing  adjustment  contracts  with  the  farmers  of  the  country." 


